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Ir has been said, we know not with what truth, and we forget by 
whom, that ladies have a mortal antipathy to Prefaces and Introdue- 
tions. Reviewers, on the contrary, rejoice exceedingly in them, as the 
easiest means of ascertaining the spirit and intention of a book; nor 
can authors avail themselves of a surer method of propitiating their 


favour, than what is afforded by such preliminary guide-posts. They 
save us infinite trouble and vexation, and are just as necessary to faci- 
litate the review of a volume submitted to our official inspection, as 
a chart and compass are for safe and expeditious navigation over the 
trackless sea. We owe many thanks to Mr. Bakewell for his prudence 
in these particulars. His clever volume has the benefit of Preface, 
Introduction, Table of Contents, with a threefold division into Parts, 
and to each part is a chapter of Preliminary Observations. But it is 
not merely on the selfish ground of personal ease, thus vouchsafed to 
ourselves and his readers, that we acknowledge our obligations: we 
take a higher position, and class these friendly clews amongst the 
earnests of a writer’s integrity and intelligence: his integrity, because 
he ingenuously manifests his designs,—his intelligence, because he who 
thoroughly understands a subject will be most competent and willing to 
impart clearly the knowledge of it. Such a guide is Mr. Bakewell in 
the excellent publication before us. He begins his book with telling 
us what he means to accomplish; he steadily adheres to his declared 
purpose throughout ; and he conducts his argument with singular skill 
and happy tact to a triumphant conclusion. 

He has pursued a new path in the delightful study of Natural Theo- 
logy. Whilst other writers have directed their attention to the subject, 
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with the view of establishing the existence and illustrating the character 
of the First Great Artificer of the universe, by different parts of the 
great argument drawn from final causes, it is the design of Mr. Bake- 
well to consult the same sources of evidence respecting “ the ulterior 
objects for which man was created ;"—a question, it will be admitted, 
of the very highest importance! How then, it may be asked, are we 
to account for the fact that a truth of such moment has been chiefly 
confined to moral philosophers and metaphysicians, who have endea- 
voured to illustrate it by arguments founded on the attributes of the 
Deity and the constitution of human nature, to the exclusion of natural 
phenomena ; as if the evidence to be derived from the actions of matter 
were either not favourable to, or at least insufficient to establish, the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the soul? The advocates of materialism, to 
whom this ground has been hitherto abandoned, as if in deference to 
some prescriptive right, have at length encountered a champion who 
has prowess and skill to vanquish them, and to invade their favourite 
fastnesses. It has been left to Mr. Bakewell to accomplish this gallant 
enterprise. He says— 


The results to be attained by a careful examination of natural phenomena, 
afford, it is conceived, the best answer that can be given to the objections 
urged against the immateriality of the sentient principle ; for if it can be shewn 
that the balance of evidence derived from those phenomena preponderates in 
favour of the existence of an immaterial, indestructible agency, distinct from 
matter and from animal organization, that truth will be thus established on the 
very ground on which alone it is attempted to be disputed. To accomplish this 
object—to deduce from the consideration of the ulterior and more hidden 
causes of physical processes and of the animal functions, the existence of the 
mind after death—is the design of the present work.— Preface, p. vii. 


In pedantic, or incompetent hands, a subject of this nature, connected 
with metaphysical as well as with physical science, and drawing its 
multifold evidence from such various sources, would be involved in 
endless technicalities difficult to be understood, and in intricate mysti- 
fications repulsive to general readers. Under the auspices of Mr. Bake- 
well these defects have been avoided ; and the work before us is essentially 
popular—attractive in its form—simple in its style—clear in its state- 
ments—and convincing in its argument. ‘The author has secured these 
indispensable qualities, by dividing his Treatise into three parts; the 
two first of which relate to matter and its properties in the inorganic 
state ; and the last, to the manifestations of the living and intellectual 
principles, by a system of organized material particles. 

Whether we consult the First Part, which treats of the “ Indestructi- 
bility of Matter,” or look to the Second, which is conversant with “ the 
Properties of Matter,”—or read the Third, which discusses “the Phe- 
nomena of Life,”—-we see the accumulating evidence of “ a future life” 
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made to bear upon the momentous topic of the immortality of the soul 
with a force of irresistible proof only short of demonstration! We are 
compelled to acknowledge that our souls are “ distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, any organized system of matter,” so that the destruction of 
our bodies by death involves not the destruction of the mysterious 
principle by which they were animated An accurate investigation of 
the ultimate causes of putrefactive decomposition is adduced to show 
us that the original elements of the human frame are indestructible 
and unchangeable ; and thence we are taught the grievous fallacy of 
the first impression from sensible appearances, that death and annihila- 
tion are identical. To establish this great conclusion, our author 
proves that every active agent engaged in the process of decomposi- 
tion,—whether chemical attraction, or light, or heat,—and that every 
known property of matter, are-distinct from matter itself, and consist of 
some active, subtile principle, governed by peculiar laws: hence he 
argues, that “ the higher qualities developed by the organic combina- 
tion of many of those properties, must be distinct from the matter 
organized.” Adding to these,characteristics of the properties of material 
bodies the attribute of indestructibility, and discovering that all changes 
and dissolutions in nature are but intermediate processes in the forma- 
tion of other substances, he claims possession of strong ‘‘ analogous 
evidence for the assumption, that the vital and thinking principles are 
as indestructible as matter; and that their combination with, and 
separation from, material organization, are merely preparatory to enter- 
ing another state of being.”—Zntroduction, p. xx. 

This is the argument of the volume on our table. The inference is 
built, in the first place, on the changes in the forms of matter conse- 
quent on death, without reference to the active agency of the vital, 
sentient, and intellectual principles. Matter is indestrucible. Secondly, 
the properties of matter are subtile agents, distinct from mere extension, 
solidity, and divisibility. And therefore, thirdly, from the connexion 
of the immaterial principles of vitality with material organization, it is 
proved that “ they are not only distinct from, but that, even during the 
continuance of that connexion, the percipient and intellectual powers 
are, to a certain extent, independent of the corporeal organs.”—/Jntro- 
duction, p, Xxiii. 

We have thus put our readers in possession of Mr. Bakewell’s argu- 
ment in the three divisions of his interesting publication, which contains 
twenty-five chapters, whose subjects will be best seen from the Table 
of Contents, which we extract, as the most convenient mode of intro- 
ducing our readers to the matter of the volume under examination. 


Introduction.— Part L—The Indestructibility of Matter—Chap, 1. Preli- 
minary Observations. 2. Solution. 3. Evaporation. 4. Rarefacuon. 5. Na- 
tural Decomposition. 6. Combustion. 7. General Summary. 
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Part Il.—The Properties of Matter.—Chap. 8. Preliminary Observations. 
9. Light. 10. Heat. 11. Electricity and Galvanism, 12. Magnetism. 153. 
Chemical Attraction. 14. Gravitation. 15. General Summary. 

Part I11.—The Phenomena of Life.—Chap. 16. Preliminary Observations. 
17. Vegetation. 18. Animal Organization, 19. Animal Life. 20. Organs of 
Sensation. 21. Animal Mutations. 22. Personal Identity. 23. Suspended 


Animation, 24. Dreams and Spectral Illusions, 25. General Summary.— 
Conclusion. 


How Mr. Bakewell has executed his design will be learned from the 
extracts with which we are about to adorn our pages. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that isolated quotations from a volume like this, 
where the cogency of the proof depends upon the concurring efficacy of 
evidence drawn from a variety of sources, and brought to one focus of 
many concentric rays, are but very méagre samples of its character, and 
quite insufficient to convey an accurate estimate of its combined power. 
Mr. Bakewell may be assured that we will do him as little injustice as 
possible ; and to convince our readers how impartially we treat our 
author, we shall lay before them some extracts from each of the three 
parts of the volume under review. 

Part I.—Mr. Bakewell, illustrating the phenomenon of solution, 
with the view of showing that the process does not destroy the particles 
of matter, writes as follows. We entreat our readers to mark the 
attractive and popular style of the passage. 


The solution of a Jump of sugar in a cup of tea may be adduced as a familiar 
illustration. The hard crystallized sugar is dropped into the tea, and after a 
short interval it wholly disappears. Were a person to witness such a pheno- 
menon for the first time, he would consider the sugar to be totally lost, and he 
might be disposed to attribute its disappearance to magic, We are, however, 
so well acquainted with the process, that we cease to regard the phenomenon 
as worthy of notice, and feel confident the sugar has lost none of its properties 
by the chemical action which renders it imperceptible to the organs of sight 
and touch, If the lump of sugar be dissolved in a glass of water, we may per- 
ceive the solid crystallized mass gradually disappear, until no visible indication 
of its existence remains, and the water will then appear as limpid as at first. 
The presence of the sugar may, however, be detected, not only by the taste, 
but by the weight of the water, which will be found to have increased in exact 
proportion to th e weight of the sugar dissolved. The saccharine matter may, 
indeed, be reproduced in a solid form, by evaporating the solution to dryness, 
when the residue will consist of crystals of sugar, which will be found to weigh 
exactly the same as the original lump. The sugar in this case is not, indeed, 
reproduced in the identical form that it previously possessed, but it is in all 
respects, with the exception of the arrangement of its particles, the same as 
before solution ; and the resemblance might be made more close by conducting 
the process of evaporation in a vessel that would bring the crystals, as they 
mut into contact, by which means they would compose a solid lump.— 

ip. 10, 11. 


The phenomena of evaporation and rarefaction are neatly handled ; 
but our space forbids us to make an extract even of such tenuities. 
** Natural decomposition” we shrink from instinctively. We dread 
* combustion,” and therefore forbear to touch upon so perilous a topic 
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as the nature of heat, wisely contenting ourselves with Mr. Bakewell’s 
“ General Summary” of the First Part of his work. In every known 
form of solution, of evaporation, of rarefaction, of decomposition, and 
even of combustion, the elements of matter are not changed or diminished ; 
and the conclusion is thus stated :— 


If, then, experience teaches that the operations usually considered the most 
destructive do not in fact destroy one particle of matter; and if we learn, also, 
that those operations themselves are nothing more than the effects of new com- 
binations, and are entirely dependent upon the operation of those combina- 
tions ; we receive additional evidence of the most conclusive nature to confirm 
the former deductions from analogy. We thus perceive that it would be impos- 
sible for those processes which appear to change the forms of bodies to destroy 
the ultimate particles of matter, because the processes themselves are ouly 
effects consequent on the changes that have already taken place, and merely 
indicate that the new combinations have been completed.—Pp. 64, 65. 


All matter is indestructible. Granted: but how does that truth 
prove the imperishable nature of the sentient principle in man? Let 
our author speak for himself :— 


If matter, which is continually undergoing apparent and most striking 
changes, be imperishable, we cannot reasonably suppose that the mind, which 
controls all the actions of matter with which it is incorporated, is of a more 
perishable nature than the grosser particles that are subservient to its will. 
The numerous instances, also, with which we are acquainted, of the continued 
existence of matter in a more subtile form, and therefore inappreciable by our 
senses, after it has apparently been annihilated, afford strong emblematical 
analogy to the existence of the soul after its separation from the budy.—P. 67. 


Part I].—From the Indestructibility, we pass on to the Properties 
of Matter, as confirmatory of the doctrines of a future life, and the inde- 
structibility of mind: for ‘‘the continued existence of these subtile 
properties of matter after the forms with which they were combined are 
completely dissipated, present a close symbolical analogy to the con- 
tinued existence of the soul after the dissolution of the material system 
of organization with which it was united.” 

Here, again, we are precluded from entering upon details by want of 
room, and avail ourselves of Mr. Bakewell’s “ General Summary :”— 

The objects proposed to be attained by this investigation of the properties of 
matter were, to exemplify by the phenomena that are continually presenting 
themselves to observation, the incompetence of the human faculties to under- 
stand the most simple operations of nature, and consequently to shew the folly 
of assuming that the limits of our comprehension must be the bounds of pos- 
sibility ; to shew, that the difficulties which have been raised against the _ 
su existence of the soul independently of the body are not greater than 
those which preseut themselves at almost every step in our endeavours to in- 
vestigate the known properties of matter; and to point out, in the indestructi- 
bility of those properties and their separate existence from the matter they 
control, a striking analogy to the indestructibility of the sentient principle and 
its independence of the body.—P. 183. 

Our author has taken into his view some of the principal phenomena 
of light, heat, electricity, magnetism, chemical attraction, and gravitation. 
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He is showing that the nature of these agents is incomprehensible by 
human capacity ; and he writes thus :— 


Whether they be regarded as one and the same property differently modified, 
or as distinct principles brought imto action by different forms and dispesitions 
of matter—whether they be regarded as subtle material fluids, or as immaterial 
essences—whether they be supposed to operate by emission, or by vibration— 
whatever theory, in short, we adopt to explain their modes of operation, we are 
obliged to confess, after the utmost stretch of our intellects, that respecting the 
nature and action of any of these properties of matter we are profoundly 
ignorant.—P. 184. 


Their modes of operation are equally past finding out. But there is 
a third class of facts, relative to the existence of the properties of matter 
distinct from matter itself, still more important. Our author writes— 


We have seen that the existence of light is not dependent upon the bodies 
which reflect its rays; that a substance which appears—so long as it is the 
subordinate agent for communicating light to the eye—to be the source of the 
light we behold, may be destroyed, and that yet there may be no diminution 
in the absolute quantity of that subtile property, though it is not perceptible to 
our visual organs after the removal of the reflecting agent. The phenomena of 
heat afford a beautiful illustration of the same fact, as they present that pro- 
perty at one time actually developed, at another latent, but in all its changes 
still existing undiminished and unaltered, independently of the matter which it 
modifies ; always ready, under every circumstance, to be called into activity by 
the agency of chemical attraction. Electricity, magnetism, and chemical 
atlinity, also afford clear exemplifications of their existence, independently of the 
matter which they qualify. The active principle, or principles, of which those 
attractions consist, is evidently something distinct from the bodies with which 
it is combined, and when that principle seems to be destroyed its powers are 
in reality in active though imperceptible operation.—Pp. 185, 186. 


Part III.—So much for matter, and the properties of matter, in 
their inorganic states. We shall now have to view them in those more 
intricate arrangements, by the agency of which the functions of animal 
and vegetable life are discharged. We may take this opportunity to 
remark, however, that Dr. Chalmers and Mr. Bakewell are directly at 
variance upon that branch of Natural Theology which is conneeted 
with the laws and the properties of matter. 

Whilst, in Mr. Bakewell’s judgment, “ the subtile properties of 
matter are alone sufficient to show that there exists some power beyond 
the cognizance of our senses; and the uses to which those properties 
are applied inform us that that power must be supremely intelligent 
and efficient ;” (p. 14 ;) we are taught by Dr. Chalmers that “ matter, 
whether in an organized solid, or a soft and yielding fluid, congregated 
apparently at random in the receptacle which holds it, might exhibit a 
number of properties, and manifest itself to be the subject of various 
Jaws, (chemical and optical, and magnetic and mechanical,) without 
announcing that either a creative power, or an intelligent purpose, had 
to do with the formation of it. For of what significancy is it towards 
any conclusion of this sort, that an isolated lump is. possessed of hard- 
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ness, or solidity, or weight; or that we can discern in it the law of 
cohesion, and the law of impulse, and the law of gravitation ?” * 

We stay not to observe upon the loose and declamatory nature of 
this passage from the Edinburgh professor ; but we must assume the 
privilege of thinking his statement an error, and Mr. Bakewell to be 
correct. What! Can there be a law without a lawgiver? Uniform 
laws manifestly subserving an end, without a legislator cognizant of 
those ends? What! Are there chemical, optical, magnetic, mechanical 
laws, without an intelligent Agent, the framer of these laws? Why, 
then, not a world without a Creator? What! Is there organized matter, 
and yet no artificer to organize? Upon such admissions we understand 
not how to refute utter Atheism. Hear Paley, to whom Dr. Chalmers 
refuses to award the meed of genius, and whose mind is said to have 
been “ of a decidedly prosaic and secular cast,” + and judge how much 
more valuable is the common sense of that immortal divine, than the 
high flown poetry of transcendental scntimentalists: “ a law presup- 
poses an agent; this is only the mode, according to which an agent 
proceeds: it implies a power, for it is the order according to which that 
power acts. Without this agent, without this power, which are both 
distinct from itself, the law does nothing—is nothing.” —Paley’s Nat. 
Theol. c. i. s. 7.f 

To return to Mr. Bakewell. He proves in the third division of his 
work, when explaining the phenomena of life, that the living principle 
in plants, and the sentient and thinking principles in man, are distinct 
from the organized structures in which they are developed, and that 
they are not inherent in any portion of the matter which composes 
those organizations. Having accomplished these points, he further 
endeavours to prove “ from facts and illustrations, derived from an exa- 
mination of the exercise of the perceptive and mental faculties, and the 
corporeal functions, that the sentient principle is not only distinct from, 
but may, and does exist, independently of the material organization of 
the body.” —P. 197. 

The chapters on ‘ Vegetation,” and “ Animal Organization,” are well 
worthy of perusal; as are those on “ Animal Life,” and ‘* Organs of 
Sensation,” and “ Animal Mutations.” But we omit particularly to point 
out their excellences, becanse they contain nothing of novelty to elicit 
remark; and where every thing seems equally good, selection would be 
a useless, perhaps an invidious task. Mr. Bakewell has ventured 
upon the intricate subject of ‘‘ Personal Identity ;” but we doubt 
whether his wonted perspicuity attend him here ; at least we seem to 
detect some inaccuracies of language, which cast an indistinetness upon 
his opinions, and assume the appearance of contradictions. At page 288, 


* Chalmers’s Nat. Theol. Vol. I. p. 190. t+ Ibid. p. 275. 
t Sce Sedgwick on the Studies of Cambridge, p. 16, and Appendix, pp. 108, 109. 
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he writes as if he thought that ‘‘ the memory of consciousness consti- 
tuted identity ;” and immediately adds, what leads us to believe that it 
is his opinion, that “‘ memory of consciousness is a sufficient proof of 
individuality.” Can the memory of consciousness be consciousness 
itself, and at the same time the evidence of consciousness? ‘** Conscious- 
ness of personal identity presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute, 
personal identity, any more than knowledge in any other case can con- 
stitute truth, which it presupposes.” * 

Our author candidly acknowledges that his metaphysical speculations 
respecting the agency of consciousness “ do not come strictly within 
the province of his work.” We take this admission to be a sufficient 
reason for our non-notice of such disquisitions, and ‘their’ collateral 
branches, as developed in his chapter upon ‘‘ Suspended Animation.” 
The subject of “‘ Dreams and Spectral Illusions,” (ch. 24,)claims some 
brief regard. From the phenomena of dreams, wherein we have vivid 
perceptions independent of our faculties of perception, Mr. Bakewell 
argues with Lord Brougham, that “ the percipient principle is indepen- 
dent of the organs of sense,” since “ it would be impossible otherwise 
to account for the activity of the perceptive power during the time that 
the brain ceases to hold any direct communication with the material 
world.” ‘ No such thing; I deny your conclusion,” says Dr. Wallace ; 
*« the brain is the organ by which the idea in dreaming becomes an 
object of the mind’s contemplation ; the mind does not seem capable of 
originating any subject of thought sud sponte, or proprio vigore ; the 
sense suggests the idea to the brain, which is the moving power, and 
the mind is obliged to wait upon the senses for the materia) on which it 
works.” + Mr. Bakewell meets this objection, and shows that it does 
not militate against his conclusion. We must refer our readers to 
p- 318 of the volume before us. From the fact, that in all spectral 
illusions, visible in conjunction with real objects, the mind must possess 
the power of seeing not only images, which have no tangible existence, 
but of seeing them also in opposition to the direct impressions of the 
perceptive organs, our author again establishes the abstract indepen- 
dence of the mind; and thus, at length, arrives at the proposed conclu- 
sion of his labours—the existence of the soul after death—the certainty 
of a future life! The separate arguments, founded on the indestructi- 
bility of matter, the properties of matter, and the physiological conside- 
ration of the phenomena of life, are of themselves sufficient to establish 
the point to be proved ; yet, when taken together, they mutually confirm 
each other, and afford new strength to the inferences which they singly 
warrant. Can we frame a better peroration for this our imperfect 
review of Mr. Bakewell’s interesting volume, than what he himself 


® Bishop Butler’s Dissertation on Personal Identity. 
+ Wallace’s Observations on Lord Brougham’s Nat. Theol. pp. 111, 112, apud notas. 
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affords us in the following recapitulatory summary of his labours in the 
three divisions of the subject, which he has so judiciously handled :— 


Had we to rely solely upon the arguments founded on the indestructibility 
of matter, they might have afforded satisfactory assurance that the sentient 
principle is also imperishable. The investigation into the subtile properties of 
matter, and the consideration that they are distinct from, and independent of, 
the material substances which they control, might have reasonably led to the 
conclusion that the soul is distinct from, and independent of, the material 
organization which is subservient to its will. The phenomena of life, again— 
which require for their first evolution a pre-existing power, distinct from the 
properties of matter, competent to dispose the elementary particles in their 
organic arrangements, and which in their more advanced processes exhibit the 
mind ‘as distinct from material substance, and capable of acting independently 
of the organs of sensation—would alone lead directly to the conclusion that the 
soul is immaterial and immortal. When these three branches of our subject— 
each one of which is, we contend, sufficient to establish a satisfactory belief in 
a future state of existence—are taken collectively, and when the array jof evi- 
dence they present is viewed in connexion with the fundamental truths of 
natural theology, the testimony thus afforded of a future state of existence is 
scarcely less conclusive than demonstrative pruofs.—Pp. 365, 366. 


Finally, we would crave the privilege of remarking, that the “ Natural 
Evidence of a Future Life,” thus derived from the properties and actions 
of animate and inanimate matter, is by no means a useless chapter in the 
great volume of natural theology. For, what though our faith and 
hope rest ultimately upon the written testimony of heaven, not upon the 
soundness of philosophical speculations, or the force of scientific deduc- 
tions? It is nevertheless desirable to be taught, and delightful to be 
assured, that the word and works of God are in perfect harmony with 
each other; that, whilst the first announces the infallible certainty of 
another state of existence, the latter speak the same language, and 
establish the same truth. ‘‘ The religion of nature, therefore, and the 
religion of the Bible, are in beautiful accordance; and the indications 
of the Godhead offered by the one, are well fitted to give us a livelier 
belief in the promises of the other.” * 

“ It is saying much,’’—we borrow the words of Dr. Chalmers, “ it is 
saying much for the importance of natural theology, that it contributes 
to a result so glorious ; nor let us longer speak of nature’s light as if it 
had gone into utter extinction, when in fact the two great instrumental 
causes for the Christianity of all our cottages, are the light of nature 
and the self-evidencing power of the Bible.” Let us discard those fond 
fears and jealous suspicions, with which some pious but injudicious 
Christians have been harassed, as if the pursuits of natural science were 
hostile to revealed religion—as if natural theology were the rival, not 
the handmaid, of Christianity. We invite these timid believers to study 
Mr. Bakewell’s volume : they may there see the philosopher and the 
Christian united in fraternal amity: they may thence be impressed 


* Sedgwick’s masterly Discourse, p. 19. 
VOL. XVIII. NO. VIII. 3.N 
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with the sound conviction that truth is uniform, that Christianity has 
nothing to fear from the advancement of philosophy, and that “ new 
discoveries will ever lend support and illustration to things which are 
already known, by giving us a larger insight into the universal har- 
monies of nature.” * 


—— 


Art. I1.— The Patriarchal Religion of Britain; or a Complete Manual 
of Ancient British Druidism, containing a full Development of its 
True Origin, Primitive Character, Peculiar Tenets, Mode of Instruc- 
tion, Traditionary Art, Orders, Costume, Privileges, and Influence ; 
with Specimens of Druidical Compositions in Triads and Triplets, 
§c. Fe. §c. By the Rev. D. James, Curate of Almondbury, in the 
County of York. London: Whittaker & Co. Huddersfield: 
J. Brook. 8vo. Pp. 100. 


Berore we proceed to any remarks on this book we give the Table 
of Contents, which is as follows :— 


Introductory Remarks.—The Aborigines of Britain.—Britain, when first 
colonized.—The Religion of Noah introduced by the elder Branch of Japheth 
into Britain—The Religion of Noah preserved in Britain under the name of 
Druidism.—The Religious Tenets of the British Druids.—The Origin of Bards 
and Bardism.—The Bardic Science of Oral Tradition.—Discipline of the Bardic 
Institution.—Orders of the Bardo-Druidic Institution.— Costume of the Bardo- 
Druidic Orders.— Privileges of the Bardo-Druidic Orders.—The Influence of 
the Druids.—Druidical Forms of Oath.—Druidical Use of the Mistletoe — 
Druidical Use of Letters.—Druidical Altars and Temples.—Probable Corruption 
of British Druidism.—Druidism superseded by Christianity. 

We cannot withhold the Dedication, which lets us into much of the 
seeret feelings and views of veneration with which the author himself, 
and his fellow-christians belonging to “ The Ancient Order of Druids 
in the West Riding of the County of York,” regard “ The Patriarchal 
Religion of Britain :” here it is :— 


To the Ancient Order of Druids in the West-Riding of the County of York. 


Gentlemen,—Permit me at length to offer to your notice my long-promised 
* Manual of Ancient British Druidism.” 

The subject is one in which you feel a deep, and, I hope, increasing interest. 

In accordance with the venerable name which you have assumed, 4 “ pur- 
pose to keep alive the remembrance of that primitive community—the Ancient 
Order of Druids, who, by their policy and zealous exertions, became the chief 
souree,” not of power, but of moral improvement and national prosperity, “ among, 
the Aboriginal Britons,” whose descendants many of you really are, though few 
of you probably know it. 

And moreover, your “ endeavours are directed to the preserving of any valu- 
able information connected with the Antiquity of the Order,—to the cultiva- 
tion of those social and moral virtues which distinguished the original Institution, 


* Sedgwick’s Discourse, Appendix, p. 157. 
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—and to the furtherance of such intellectual and charitable purposes, as each 
United Lodge may establish for the benefit of its members.’’ 

With an anxious wish for your success in the prosecution of these noble and 
patriotic objects, and in the hope of contributing in some measure to their ad- 
vancement, the following “ History of Primitive Druidism,” compiled and 
written expressly for your Order, isnow most humbly submitted to your perusal 
and recommended to your fostering care. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 
Your most obedient and faithful servant. - 

Almondbury, April 4th, 1836. D. JAMES. 


Here then we must infer, that in the estimation of these gentlemen, 
Christianity is not sufficient to lead us to the cultivation of all the 
virtues of which man is capable ; but that those social and moral virtues 
which distinguished Druidism must be kindled only by “‘ a going back’’ to 
the original institution ; that the light of the gospel is not sufficiently clear, 
nor its motives sufficiently powerful, for conducting man to all social 
and moral virtue, but that at least for these things we need the more 
powerful and brilliant light of Druidism. If the character and effects 
of Druidism really are thus highly beneficial to the human race, how 
great the pity that these Modern Druids do not immediately constitute 
the reverend author the head of a College of missionaries, to be sent, 
without loss, through this miserably unenlightened country, and to exalt 
us all to the discipleship of Druidism ! 

Now, certainly, we have seen on sundry occasions the signs of low 
public houses bearing ‘‘ The Druid’s Head,” in a style of painting whicl 
would have done honour to Jack Tinto; and we certainly have seen 
intimations on the said signs, that societies of “* Ancient Druids” met at 
such houses ; and we always supposed that such societies did not rank 
very high in the scale of social existence. We suppose, however, that 
we were wrong in classing them with the Odd Fellows, and that we 
must elevate them to the dignity of Freemasons, and gape at them 
practising the tom-foolery of white aprons, and blue sashes, and un- 
sheathed swords, and stars, and trowels, without actually taking out a 
writ de lunatico inquirendo. If those who are come to riper years 
are disposed to act thus, we suppose we must even put up with it; or 
that the most we can do is to laugh at theirexpense. When, however, 
men put Druidism into the place of Christianity, or suppose that it can 
supply us with motives in which the gospel is deficient, the affair is no 
longer one of harmless folly; the affair then becomes one of more 
serious import. Many persons have objected to Temperance Soci- 
eties, because their promoters seemed to think human example more 
powerful against intemperance than the express word of God; or 
the mere signing of a declaration more obligatory than the baptismal 
covenant. But whatever the defects of Temperance Societies, and the 
slight they were supposed to put on Christianity, these are little, as 
compared with the work before us. We could well excuse an anti- 
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quarian searcher into these matters, particularly if officially connected 
as chaplain or secretary, (which we presume to be the case of the 
author,) with such a society, in having shown some undue partiality 
for the institution, and the disciples of it, which were the subjects of his 
researches; and we are willing to allow much to Mr. James on this 
score, and to trace a good deal of his absurdity to this source ; but 
when he seems throughout the work to exalt Druidism almost to a level 
with the gospel, and actually libels the holy Scriptures to save his 
favourite religion from the charge of human sacrifice,—asserting, that if 
Druidism offered such sacrifices, it was only in the same sense in which 
the Old Testament authorised them,—we will not trust ourselves with 
setting down the terms in which such a mode of argument ought to be 
designated. After giving quotations to show that only criminals were 
thus sacrified, the author goes on to say :-— 


This passage reminds us of the conduct of Joshua, calling upon Achan to 
surrender himself to the hands of justice, and confess his crime. * And Joshua 
said unto Achan, My son, give, I pray thee, glory to the Lord God of Israel, and 
make confession unto him: and tell me now what hast thou done: hide it not 
from me. And Achan answered Joshua and said, Indeed I have sinned against 
the Lord God of Israel, and thus and thus have I done ... And Joshua said, Why 
hast thou troubled us? The Lord shall trouble thee this day. And ald Israel 
stoned him with stones, and burned him, his suns, and his daughters, §e. with 
Sire, after they had stoned them with stones.” (Josh. chap. vii.) 

There is just as much ground for charging Joshua with the immolation of 
human beings as there is for charging the British Druids. Though residing in 
countries widely distant from each other, they both lived under the same dis- 
pensation, and acted precisely on the same principle—a principle universally 
recognised in those times among all that worshipped the true Ged. 

The custom of sacrificing the innocent was never known in primitive Britain. 
Let any one read the laws of the ancient Britons, as compiled and enforced by 
Dyvnwal Moelmud, 400 years before Christ, and he will see that those laws 
prevented the possibility of so horrid a practice. What kind of sacrifices pre- 
vailed among the Coritani, Belgians, Scots, and Picts, who settled along the 
eastern coasts and in the north, we do net pretend to say; they might have 
brought such a custom with them from the continent; but we believe the 
charge cannot be substantiated against the Kymry—the aborigines of Britain, 
among whom alone Druidism flourished in its purity. And we are confident 
that whosoever will be at the pains of instituting a comparison between the 
Druidism of Britain before Christianity, and its Christianity in the days of 
Queen Mary, be will be at no loss to find which of the two religions sacrificed 
the greater number of innocent human beings. The days of Druidism were 
days of transcendent light, liberty, and refinement, compared with those of 
Popery in the twelfth and three succeeding centuries.—Pp. 51, 52. 


The design of the writer is throughout to exalt his favourite 
Druidism, no matter at what cost. Hence he leads us back to the first 
dispersion of mankind ; he traces the precise route by which the original 
families, to whom these islands were divinely appointed in the days of 
Peleg, came over and settled here. We have a grave dissertation upon 
reconciling Geoffrey of Monmouth (save the mark!) with some other 
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equally veracious Celtic Chronicle; we have the gradual corruption of 
Druidism on the continent, but its preservation in a state of the utmost 
purity in these islands, all along till the Roman conquests. All this is 
no doubt very important, if true; but then what was this Druidism ? 
Why nothing else than the original patriarchal religion; that of Noah, 
of his sons, of Melchisedec, and Abimelech. All this minute know- 
ledge of the first settlement of these islands, and even of the route by 
which the first settlers arrived; of the history and continued state of 
Druidism ; of its preservation in the original purity of its patriarchal 
simplicity, and of an infinite variety of other particulars, seem to rest 
on the ancient Triads and other Welsh documents. The Welsh genea- 
logical histories, we suppose, may be safely passed over, and every thing 
derived from Wales; as to their glorious ancestors, the Cymry, no 
doubt, if we were to take the opinion of Welshmen on the subject, we 
should acknowledge ourselves as mere Sassenach, mere despoilers and 
usurpers, and move in a body from “ merry England,” resigning it back 
again to its lawfultowners—the more enlightened natives of Cornwall, 
Wales, and the Highlands. That they are the only genuine natives— 
the original possessors of the soil by divine allotment—is insisted on 
occasionally with such emphasis by Mr. James, as can lead to no other 
conclusion. Any pretensions to antiquity, we have no doubt, may be 
fully sustained by a reference to native documents, however extravagant 
and monstrous such pretensions may be; all we are surprised at is, 
that Welshmen do not see how ridiculous they hereby render themselves 
in the eyes of every one who does not look through a pair of Celtic 
spectacles. But with regard to the Triads, it must be admitted that 
they stand on a different footing ; yet that they can bear that immense 
fabric of history and reality which is attempted to be founded upon 
them, is utterly impossible. Their origin, their authenticity, is, to say 
the least, very suspicious ; even their meaning (granting the genuine- 
ness) is so confused, that oftentimes any thing can be proved from 
them; and though Celtic critics are in raptures at their exquisite 
beauty, morality, &c. &c., yet few besides admit these high claims. 
One specimen is so exquisite, and so tickled our fancy some dozen 
years ago, when we happened to investigate the matter, that it 
has stuck to us like a burr ever since; and though we quote from 
memory, yet we will venture to say our version will be sufficiently 
correct. The reader must bear in mind that among the Druids the image 
of a teacher and his disciples was not borrowed from pastoral life, but 
from the elegant and interesting connexion which exists between the 
pig-driver and his hogs; hence the high-priest of Druidism addresses 
his disciples in these exalted strains, which (unless the writer's memory 
deceives him) are actually to be found among these’ beautifud Triads :-— 
‘OQ thou pig, thou little pig, thou initiated pig, burrow with thy 
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initiated snout under the ground, even to the roots of discipline, that 
thou mayest become a perfect pig.’ Several of the Triads will be 
found quoted by Mr. James; at the hazard, however, of destroying the 
satisfaction which they seemed to inspire into the soul of this gentle- 
man, we cannot but express our opinion to be, that (supposing them 
genuine) they do not give a very exalted notion of the Cymry; we 
apprehend most men would coincide in thinking them insufferably 
stupid. 

It is not, however, these harmless follies of the book, but its minister- 
ing to mischievous effects, which is to be deprecated. In this respect 
how different was the work of the Rev. Edward Davies, published in 
the year 1804. In his “ Celtic Researches on the Origin, Traditions, 
and Language of the Ancient Britons,” he showed himself an ardent 
admirer of the subject, but he guarded against that very danger into 
which Mr. James has fallen ; into which too he has fallen in spite of 
his solemn warnings, for Mr. James has evidently studied the book. 
Mr. Davies is led with sorrow to confess, that sach a hold had the 
Druidical and Bardic systems on the Welsh, that the conquest of the 
Principality by the English was only a merciful interposition of Provi- 
dence, to root out from them the last lingering remains of heathenism ; 
and that, although nominally Christian, a large portion of the nation 
were secretly attached to the ancient superstition. He seems to believe 
that nothing else than a foreign conquest, and the breaking up of the 
power of the chiefs, who encouraged and kept alive such an attachment, 
would have answered this purpose; and, although a Welshman, he 
seems too good a Christian not to prefer union with England to Druidi- 
eal and Bardie superstition. The author will, no doubt, say that he 
never intended to exalt Druidism, or to assert that the Old Testament 
really encouraged human sacrifices; yet hear the design of these 
Druidical sacrifices, in words quoted by himself :—‘t The human sacrifices 
in Britain were criminals to appease Divine justice ;” and then he goes 
on to say, “* before we condemn them for this practice, let us hear the 
Scripture, and listen to the command of heaven;” and then quotes 
instances from the Bible, (Lev. ch. xx. and xxii., Joshua, ch. vii.) 
to parallel with these immolations of Druidism. Now, even granting 
that he did not design this, yet is he excusable in another respect ? The 
charge of human sacrifices has been one which infidels have long 
endeavoured to fix upon the Old Testament ; and will not this parallel, 
drawn by a christian minister, and a learned man, be appealed to by 
them with triumphant confidence as a proof of the charge? And for 
what is all this hazard undertaken ? For what is this fatal weapon to be 
put into the hands of infidelity, but to support and exalt the character 
of Druidism? Supposing Druidism to have really been all that this 
gentleman attempts to prove it, still it has passed away ; it was one of 
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those ‘* weak and beggarly” elements which have been for ever swal- 
lowed up in Christianity ; and well may we say to writers who thus 
seem to hanker after its departed glories, and to those mistaken indi- 
viduals who form societies to keep up the memory of that which the 
Almighty has doomed to pass into oblivion, in the words of St. Paul, 
(Gal. iv. 9,) “‘ Now, after that ye have known God, or rather are 
known of God, how turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, 
whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage?” The Greek or Roman 
name is surely as glorious as that of Cymry or Welshman ; and yet 
what should we think if the modern Romans or Greeks were to form 
societies for the revival of the elegant religions of those classic regions ? 
We fear that much of that strong national feeling which actuates the 
Welsh, and forms an impediment to their complete amalgamation with 
the Sassenach, is kept alive by such pretensions and such societies as 
those to whom this gentleman has dedicated his work ; this, in itself, is 
surely a mischievous effect. Nevertheless, if they will rather boast 
themselves in the barren antiquity of the Cymry, than share in the living 
glories of England, it is their own loss: but if these societies, and the 
annual exhibitions of Welsh Bards, and the other means which are so 
studiously contrived to keep the Celtic race of these islands from a 
perfect amalgamation with the other inhabitants, not only promote this 
mischievous effect, but keep alive a desire after Druidism, surely it 
is time that the Church, and not only the Church, but all who profess 
the christian name, should insist on the immediate suppression of them. 
The strong fact remains indisputable, that Druidism and the Bardic 
Institution are of a heathen character, and of a religious nature; and 
yet here, in this age of Bibles,—in the nineteenth century,—we. have 
societies and all sorts of agencies employed for their perpetuation. 
We have long suspected, in consequence of reading the work of Mr. 
Davies above alluded to, and from many circumstances which we 
have observed, that Druidism still has a sort of existence in the 
foolish attachment which still clings to Celtic distinctions, and in those 
strong national feelings which cause the modern Celts to glory in a sec- 
tarian name, rather than in a cordial union with their fellow-country- 
men. Whether that opinion be correct we will not undertake to say ; 
but here, at least, in this work of Mr. James's, we have at length deci- 
sive evidence of a fond attachment to the departed system; and it is a 
question, which we fear must be answered in the affirmative, that 
the attachment here discovered is inconsistent with the gospel ; it forms 
a sort of intermediate and mongrel faith—half Druidical, half Christian ; 
the very highest name it can claim is one which would designate it as 
pseudo-christian. We are sorry to add that this is not the only in- 
stance of such views published of late. Some six or eight years since, 
after a great flourish of trumpets, a book was published, being nothing 
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less than *“* The Chronicles of Eri,” from an ancient MS. roll in the 
possession of (if we remember rightly) the O’Connor Don, and trans- 
lated, and commented upon, and edited by that most illustrious patriot ; 
and to give it still greater éclat, it was dedicated to another illustrious 
patriot, ( Arcades ambo, ) Sir Francis Burdett. The Chronicle began 
somewhere about the time of Moses, whose chronology, by the aid of 
the learned Don’s notes, was shown to be a little inaccurate. However, 
the whole work, notwithstanding the help of being seasoned with infidel 
notes, was such a palpable piece of absurdity, that no one ever noticed 
it. In this hankering after the glories of departed Druidism, however, 
it bore a singular resemblance to Mr. James’s book ; and it is certainly 
a portentous circumstance that such a system should exert a similar 
fascination over a christian Clergyman and an infidel Irishman. 

It is with pain and reluctance that we have said thus much; nothing 
but a feeling of the absolute necessity of exposing such sentiments at 
once could have made us thus speak. We regret this the more, because 
there really are some parts of the book which might otherwise be very 
useful; but, mixed up with the matter here condemned, a little utility 
must not be purchased with the hazard of buying poison with it. If 
any one wishes to study the subject, he will be much better employed 
in reading the work of Davies, above-mentioned, whose researches are 


much deeper and more satisfactory; whilst all that is said about the 
patriarchal religion of mankind may be found much better treated in 
other works. Upon this point, however, we cannot but do the author 
the justice of observing, that he seems to have thrown some additional 
light on one very obscure text of scripture. Speaking of the aborigines 
of the different countries of the earth, he says— 


Of their religion, likewise, so far as the pure knowledge of the true God and 
the practice of his worship constitute religion, there can be no doubt. The 
Apostle Paul seems to attest it in one place, and assume it as an unquestionable 
fact in another. 

The first instance occurs in the address of St. Paul to the superstitious 
Athenians on Mars’ Hill: “God that made the world and all things therein, 
hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth, 
and hath determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habita- 
tion ; THAT THEY SHOULD SEEK THE Lorp, if haply they might feel after him 
and find him.” (Acts, ch. xvii.) 
~ The writer of this Treatise has not met with any commentator that has given 
the simple and full meaning of this striking passage,—that God, by the disper- 
sion of the human race to dweil on all the face of the earth, and by determining 
the bounds of their habitation beforehand, according to the decree we have 
already explained, did only what appeared best and most advisable to secure 
for each country, at least at the outset, the knowledge and blessing of the true 
religion. He sent them forth to colonize the earth at a time that each family 
was thoroughly instructed in the religion of Noah, and before the idolatry revived 
in the family of Ham had time materially to corrupt it. Each colony was 
therefore in a situation, as to knowledge and religious instruction, to seek the 
Lord, if they only retained the inclination to seek and find him. And when 
different nations discontinued the practice of sceking him, it certainly was not 
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for want of knowledge, but for want of teeling: a lack of feeling naturally pro- 
duced a discoutinuance of the practice: a neglect of the practice eventually 
brought on ignorance and gross darkness.—Pp. 39, 40. 


And again— 


This view of the subject, arising as it does from the testimony of Scripture, 
places the character of the moral Governor of the world in a Zar more amiable 
light than that in which it has generally been represented in reference to the 
heathen; as it shows that he-had originally placed in their hands the means of 
eternal salvation, if they had thought proper to retain those means. and hand 
them down to their respective posterities whole and uncorrupt. ‘Not only did 
the Almighty place all mankind, immediately after the fall in Paradise, in a 
situation in which every one of them inight have obtained salvation through 
faith in the promise; but he did so a second time immediately after the deluge, 
by affording all the families an opportunity of being fully instructed in the true 
religion before their dispersion: and afterwards, when idolatry and. irreligion 
were openly breaking out in the family of Ham, and beginning to spread, lest 
all should be corrupted, he peremptorily dismissed the various families, and 
sent them away to their predetermined habitations, even to the ends of the 
earth, that they might be out of reach of the deadly contagion that was slaying 
its thousands in the heart of Asia. Behold the benevolence of the Divine 
Being, and his good will to man! How true the assertion of the Psalmist, 
“ The Lord is good to all, and his tender mercies are over all his works !”—P. 41. 


One word more, and we have done. Prydain (the literal meaning 
of which is beautiful) the son of Aedd the Great, is said to have given 
his name, being corrupted into Britain, to this island. This is ** very 
important, iftrue.” Mr. James asserts that the “ Ancient Britons in 
the Principality call it at this day Yngs Prydain,” (p. 24); but 
when he tells us that Togarmah, or (To-) Garmah and German, are of 
the same origin, (p. 12,) “‘incredulus edi.” Ail have agreed that the word 
German contains within itself the word man, a word which certainly 
has nothing to do with Togarmah: this word certainly oceurs in the 
ancient name of Allemanni, whence the modern name of Germany in 
use on the continent at the present day. If, however, all which Mr. 
James means to assert is, that the syllable Gar is common to both 
words, this may be conceded. Mr. James is most careful to make 
Druidism the uncorrupted religion of the patriarchal dispensation. Now 
the Druids were priests; the patriarchal religion gave to the head of 
each family the right of sacrificing ; no order of men was set apart for 
the office ; Melchisedec can never be proved an exception to this rule ; 
for if so, he had a distinct divine appointment. The least, therefore, we 
can say is, that the order of Druids were usurpers. 

In page 79 the author brings in his favourite system, as justifying 
universal suffrage ; and cooly comes to the conclusion that Druidism 
not only made men wiser, but exercised a moral influence over the 
people to a far greater extent than Christianity does in the present day. 
In the same page, and in the same spirit, he makes Druidism administer 
a severe reproof to the present holders of pluralities in the Church, But 
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the whole book brings Druidism continually into such immediate juxta- 
position with Christianity, for, we do not like to say the mere purpose 
of disparaging the latter, yet we are utterly at a loss for words to ex- 
press our amazement at the strange turn of mind which could have 
induced our author to write it. Let this final specimen suffice. 
Speaking of the qualifications necessary for admission into the order 
of Bards, he says (page 70),—‘* These qualifications correspond pre- 
cisely with those which are required in the ministers of religion at the 
present day :—‘ to be inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost,'—a regular 
education ander authorized masters,—and a public admission into the 
office by the consent of the congregation, and ordination by a Bishop.” 
We need not designate this passage as it deserves ; we may safely leave 
it to the indignation which it cannot fail to excite instantly in every 
well-constituted mind. Suffice it to say, that the qualification here 
made to correspond with “ being inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost” 
is “ poetic genius from God !” 


Arr. III,—A Commentary on the Order for the Burial of the Dead, 
considered as a Manual of Doctrine and Consolation to Christians. 
By the Reo. W. Greswevt, M.A. Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and Curate of Disley, Cheshire. 2 vols. London: Rivingtons. 1836. 


Tus is a popular treatise upon a subject of all others most interest- 
ing to humanity. It is written in plain language, and adapted to 
devotional reading: appended to the second volume are some highly 
interesting notes, selected from the christian fathers, and from classical 
authorities. These are creditable to the learning and ingenuity of the 
author, and we have perused them with much satisfaction ; we wish, 
however, that Note 49 had been omitted. It is a waste of time to pro- 
duce passages to prove that ancient philosophers and poets held the 
pantheistical theory of Atheism ; to what christian purpose can it seem 
to show that the ancient Pagans taught this most proud and diabolical 
of all the errors of unassisted reasoning ? and it seems also objectionable 
to bring forward two passages from christian authors, as Mr. Greswell 
calls them, which allow the same doctrine, he says, without the erroneous 
part. Tous this appears to be a contradiction in terms; the theory is 
all error ; to deny the erroneous sense is to deny the whole. We fear, 
however, that the passage in Pope inclines to Spinozism. We know 
that this poem (the Essay on Man) was written during Pope’s closest 
intimacy and intercourse with Bolingbroke. Prudentius was a Christian, 
but scarcely a theological authority. We wish again that the author 
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would abstain from quoting heathen opinions and testimonies whilst 
treating of practical christian truths. Why desire the taper’s light 
amidst the blaze of noon-day ? 

May we be excused, also, if we remark that there is a passage in the 
statement of Mr. G.’s views, with regard to the knotty points of pre- 
destination and election, which, we fear, is liable to misapprehension. 
We have looked over the context, but we cannot find any thing to 
disturb our opinion. Mr. G., having first denied the existence of any 
unconditional personal decree, (in which we agree with him,) goes on 
to say, ‘‘ The election .... must be understood to denote something 
which has been the result of foreseen goodness of character. This goodness 
it is which has rendered the subject meet to be elected by God; the 
election made him not good, but this quality of character, having been 
first produced by the agency of causes properly and strictly moral, . . . 
the election so made of the subject in question was the consequence of 
his previous personal worthiness, or his previous right and christian use 
of the means of grace.” Now we are opposed to the Calvinistic theory ; 
but under any hypothesis, whether election be general or personal, we 
do most expressly deny that it is in any way the result of foreseen 
goodness of character—that it is in any way the consequence of pre- 
vious personal worthiness. If election be general, it is plain that it 
must be free, in the strict sense of the word; the election of one class 
rather than another to the privileges and blessings of gospel opportuni- 
ties, must evidently be independent of all personal worthiness, and 
therefore of all aggregate worthiness ; and, if infants are included, can 
personal worthiness of character be predicated of them? If, on the 
contrary, election be personal and particular, we equally deny that 
‘* foreseen goodness,” or *‘ personal worthiness,” or “‘ right use of, the 
means of grace,” or any other term expressive of meritoriousness, can 
be indirectly or directly the cause or the antecedent of our election. 
What are the steps of the process (if we may so conventionally term it) 
of predestination ? “ They be called,” assuredly of the free mercy of 
God; “ they, through grace, obey the calling ;” “ they be justified 
freely ;” ‘‘ they walk religiously in good works;” “ and at length, by 
God’s mercy, obtain everlasting felicity.” Turn the matter as we may, 
we come to the free mercy of God at last. They who do not obtain 
heaven have not walked in good works—have not been justified —have 
not obeyed the cal]. Have they been effectually called? No, replies 
the Calvinist ; yes, in some sense, replies the Arminian, But both 
agree that obedience to the call is of God’s grace alone. To ascribe 
election to personal worthiness, is, in truth, to favour the popish 
doctrine of infused or inherent righteousness. We wish not to be byper- 
ctitieal ; we trust that Mr. Greswell maintains the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith as firmly as ourselves ; but so many inconveniences arise 
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from loose statements, so much damage done to our Church by the 
admission of the semblance of blundering in touching this artery and 
spring of truth, that we are convinced he will receive our remarks as 
eandidly and good-humouredly as we offer them: it is but a shallow 
divinity which cannot practically inculcate the dutiful necessity of 
obedience, without overthrowing the foundation of faith. 

We cannot but admire the great wisdom of our Church in relation to 
this most difficult question. The Calvinist asserts personal election ; 
and in this point we think the Church does not agree with him. The 
Wesleyan Arminian shifts the difficulty; he asserts general election, 
but maintains the necessity of an absolute assurance of our personal 
interest in the general purposes of God. The Church of England 
maintains that the promises of God are to be taken as they are 
GENERALLY set forth in holy Scripture; an assertion which the acute 
Bossuet thinks decisive as to the Anti-Calvinistic opinions of the 
Anglican communion. But she rejects a proud assertion of assurance, 
and inculcates a humble-minded, comforting, augmenting trust and 
hope, verging towards assurance. And with regard to the doctrine of 
election, she does not feign hypotheses, but adopts the plain declarations 
of Scripture, compared with Scripture, leaving the rest to that day, cum 
heec clariusjelucebunt. Calling and election are now, alas! distinct; 
but will they be always so? Many are called, but few are chosen ; and 
why? Because there are disturbing forces which draw aside those who 
will not strive. Even here there are difficulties; but the humble- 
minded overlook these, and hope that in due season the purposes of 
God will ripen, and these disturbing forces, which ‘ now let” mankind, 
will be annibilated. The time, we hope, will be, when calling and elec- 
tion will, after continually approaching, at length coincide, and every 
member of the Church being called, will, through grace, obey the 
ealling. 

We again apologize to Mr. Greswell for any apparent harshness, which 
it is far from our intention to exhibit. We may be allowed to express 
a wish that he had introduced into the body of the work some extracts 
from the early christian fathers, whom he has the good taste to admire. 
We do not remark that he has intimated to his readers that the 
expression, “‘ we, and all those departed, &c., may have our perfect con- 
summation and bliss,” affords an example of the primitive and innocent 
example of praying for the dead, subsequently so deeply corrupted by 
the Roman. church. 
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In the CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER for 
March 1829, (Vol. XL. p. 133,) we 


detailed the principal particulars of 


Laud’s Life, in an analysis of the ad- 


mirable biography, by Mr. Lawson, of 


that distinguished prelate. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to follow Mr. 
Le Bas over the same ground, which 
he has traversed with a more hasty 
step, though perhaps with equal ad- 
vantage. ‘The more prominent features 
of the Archbisbop’s character are 
traced with clearness and fidelity, and 
the charges which his enemies have so 
industriously heaped upon him are 
canvassed with fairness and impar- 
tiality. Indeed, we are sometimes 
inclined to be angry with Mr. Le Bas 
fur yielding too much, and omitting to 
take into the estimate the peculiar 
difficulties of the position in which he 
stood. They are too long for extract; 
but we would earnestly recommend 
the concluding pages of the volume, 
which bear upon the present state of 
the Established Church (pp. 382, to 
the end), to the serious consideration 
of all who are interested in her preser- 
vation and welfare. 


A Defence of Christianity, or, Confer- 
ences on Religion ; being a Transla- 
tion of Défense du Christianisme, 
ou, Conférences sur la Religion. 
Par M. D. Frayssinous, Evéque 
d’ Hermopolis. By BENJAMIN JONES. 
In two Volumes. London: Riving- 
tons. 1836. Pp. xx. 432; vii. 
457. 


Tuts is a work of much excellence. 
Whilst it argues out and enforces the 
great truths of Christianity with truth 
and power, it has the singular value of 
being perfectly free from all sectarian 


hias, It is what it professes to be,—a 
Detence of Christianity ; but to what 
persuasion amongst Christians its au- 
thor belongs it would be difficult to 
decide, from the perfect fairness in 
which, without reference to any set of 
opinions, the Defence is managed. 
The work purports to be a series of 
lectures delivered in the church of 
St. Sulpice at Paris, before a congre- 
gation of young persons belonging to 
the more elevated classes of society, 
during the years 1803, 1814, and 1822. 
This fact, taken in connexion with the 
style and spirit of the lectures them- 
selves, most powerfully recommends 
the book; and we consider that Mr. 
Jones, in putting them into the lan- 
guage of his countrymen, (which he 
has done well and elegantly,) has 
justly earned our thanks and congra- 
tulatious, 


Daniel's Prophecy of the Seventy 
Weeks, interpreted by a Layman. 


London: Rivingtons, 1831. 

vill. 240. 
THE explanation here offered of the 
Seventy Weeks (nulla chronologie pars 
vexatior est ac illa) proceeds. upon the 
principle of a literal in preference to 
a figurative, and a Jewish in prefer- 
ence to a christian, construction of 
every expression of the prophet. On 
questions of this kind the reader must 
form his own conclusions. The work 
displays ingenuity and talent. 


Pp. 


The Types, and a Selection from the 
Writings, in Verse and Prose, of a 
Lady, recently and suddenly de- 
ceased. Londee} Edward Suter. 
1836. Pp. xii. 195, 

THE verse in this volume is much 

better than the ordinary samples of 

religious poems, and proves that the 
author was a pious and zealous dis- 
ciple of the Lord, whom she has cele- 
brated and sung. Of the prose we 
are constrained to say, that there 
appears nothing particular in it to 
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deserve especial publication. The 
opinion of “a lady” respecting the 
proper mode of preaching to mixed 
congregations, however correctly itmay 
have been formed, cannot be necessary 
to be discussed by general or casual 
readers ; nor, though she says ‘“ the 
Calvinistic doctrines (as I call them 
for brevity) have been inexpressibly 
endeared to me ;” and though she adds, 
“T love to hear of them in their full 
connexion with the rest of the Bible, 
but not exclusively,” (a just notion b 

the way); we cannot say the lady's 
idea of her own spiritual pleasure is a 
fit subject for so prominent a place in 
a work published anonymously. Those 
doctrines may have comforted thou- 
sands; but unless they know who a 
person is, men in general do not pay 
much attention to his or her obser- 
vations, 


Sacred History ; comprising the Chief 
Events mentioned in the Holy Serip- 
tures, in the Order of Chronology ; 
with Practical Improvements, Ques- 
tions for Examination and Explana- 
tion, with the Pronunciation of 
many Words at the end of each Sec- 
tion; designed for Bible Classes, 
Families, Subbath and other Schools, 
und Young Persons in general. 
From the Creation to the Death of 
Asa, King of Judah. By Joun 
STEVENSON. London: J. Mason. 
Howden: Turlay. 1836. Pp.95. 


A very useful school-book. 


Treland : its Evils traced to their Source. 
By the Rev. J. R. Pace, B.A., 
Jurmerly of the Diocese of Tuam. 
12mo.. London: Seeleys. 1836. 
We have perused many a page relating 
to Ireland and her troubles, and sup- 
posed that we had not generally much 
to dearn; but this volume has quite 
surprised us, of such advantage is it to 
be an eye-witness and a sojourner for 
years ii) a country, and to have the 
expérience of such a man committed 
to paper. Hardly a day passes over 
but brings with it some new facts in 
confirmation of Mr, Page’s statements. 
At the wery time we are writing, a Pro- 
testant gentleman of property, in the 
most barbarous, and of course popified 
districts of western Ireland, is repre- 
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sented as deprecating the wrath of 
some Irish priests, as dismissing the 
tutor of his sons, and as being reduced 
to cease from interfering with the faith 
of the people, as it will no doubt be 
interpreted by the priestly organs, in 
the scarcely civilized district of Con- 
nemara, What a strange condition 
possesses our any thing now than 
* silent” sister! The people do not 
* want” popery, they do not * want” 
the national schools; and yet indivi- 
duals of the most heterogeneous de- 
scription assist in offering them these 
donations—friends of “ the people”’ 
too!! We fully accord in Mr, Page’s 
proposals for the benefit of Ireland, 
assured that the people would be in 
every way most abundantly blessed by 
them, as they would then be placed 
within the reach of something like 
liberty, and enjoy such instruction as 
they have repeatedly (in the Kildare 
schools, &c.) evinced their anxious 
desire to partake of. 


Levxilogus ; or, a Critical Examination 
of the Meaning and Etymology of 
numerous Greek Words and Pas- 
sages, intended principally for Homer 
and Hesiod. By Puitie BUTTMANN, 
LL. D., late Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and Librarian of 
the Royal Library. Translated and 
Edited, with Explanatory Notes and 
Copious Indexes, by the Rev. J. R. 
Fisuake, late Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford. London: John 
Murray. 1836. 


BUTTMANN, already favourably known 
as the author of a Greek Grammar, 
conceived, and in part executed, the 
design of investigating the formation, 
and ascertaining the meaning, of the 
vast number of [lomeric words, which 
have caused so much difficulty und 
dispute amongst scholars. The trans- 
lation of this profound work is now 
presented to the literary world by a 
distinguished Oxonian; and whilst it 
is matter of deep regret that the author 
was not spared to finish the Lexilogus, 
the translater, by a very improved 
arrangement, has given it the appear- 
ance of a complete work; and we 
have no hesitation in sayimg, that the 
critical reader of Homer will here find 
much rare and useful information. 
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The Elements of Latin Grammar, for 
the Use of Schools. By Ricard 
SLILEY, author of an English Gram- 
mar, §c. London: Simpkin and 
Marshall. Leeds: John Heaton. 
1836. Pp. 160. 


Tuts book needs no further comment 
than the words of the present Bishop 
of Lichfield, to whom, as Archdeacon 
Butler, it is dedicated, — I think your 
book, wherever [ have examined it, is 
done with care and ability ; it is short, 
clear, and well selected, and likely to 
be very useful.” 


Practical Sermons By the Rev. Denis 


KELLY, B. A., Assistant Minister of 


St. John’s Church, Chatham, and late 
Vicar of Killyan, County Galway. 
London: Hatchard ; Seeleys. Dub- 
lin; R. M. Tims. 8vo, 1835. 
Pp. 241. 


Tue professed aim of the author, in 
the Thirteen Discourses of which this 
cheap and unpretending volume con- 
sists, is “ to explain and enforce, in a 
familiar and easy manner, the leading 
truths of Christianity.” Nor does the 
manner of the execution derogate from 
the worthiness of the aim. The writer 
“explains” with much clearness, and 
“enforces” with no ordinary power; 
indeed, the great charm and chief 
merit of the volume will be found in 
the combination of felicitous illustra- 
tion,and rich and varied imagery, with 
solemn and almost impassioned ear- 
nestness of persuasion. Mr. Kelly 
writes under a deep and lively sense 
of the importance and dignity of his 
office as an ambassador for Christ; 
and displays, not only the powers of a 
commanding and expansive intellect, 
but the affections of a feeling and bene- 
volent heart, when beseeching men to 
be reconciled to God. We have seldom 
met with a work, in which discourses 
perused in the closet have more of the 
effect and energy of discourses de- 
livered from the pulpit—in which more 
of the mind of the writer mingles itself 
with the hearts and consciences of 
those who read. Our limits preclude 
us from giving extracts confirmatory 
of the view we have taken ; but we are 
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less disposed to regret this, as we would 
refer our readers to the volume itself, 
which contains much to gratify the 
imagination, much to engage the intel- 
lect, much to awaken the conscience, 
but more to interest the affections and 
to impress the heart. 

Lest it be imagined, however, that 
we have indulged in a strain of indis- 
criminate eulogy, we will point out one 
defect, of which the author himself 
seems to be aware, though many of his 
readers would never have discovered 
it. There is an occasional redundancy 
of expression, and metaphors are at 
times poured forth in such profusion 
as to obscure the subject they were in- 
tended to illustrate. But it is much 
more easy to use the pruning knife 
than to force leaves or blossoms from 
a dry and barren stock ; and the few 
faults of Mr. Kelly’s style will, we 
doubt not, disappear under the salu- 
tary discipline of that invaluable 
teacher—experience. From a course 
commenced under such favourable 
auspices, we anticipate much of credit 
to Perself, and of usefulness to the 
Church: at large. 

The conclusion of the second Dis- 
course, “ On the Prodigal Son,” will 
afford a fair example of Mr. Kelly’s 
style, and be a more effectual recom- 
mendation of the volume than any 
remarks of ours. The whole sermon 
is a noble specimen of lucid exposition, 
pointed application, and most affec- 
tionate and impressive admonition. 


Let me now add one word in conclusion. 
Remember, then, that in proportion to the 
exceeding great mercy of God towards the 
sinner, will be our condemnation if we 
abuse or reject that mercy. Remember, 
that in proportion to the readiness and 
willingness of God to receive the returning 
and penitent offender, will be our guilt, if 
we obstinately persist in impenitence. 
This parable, while it. speaks comfort and 
consolation unutterable to him that: feels 
the weight of his sins, and sighs to be 
delivered from the burthen, speaks ina voice 
of terror to the impenitent. How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation ? 
The bitterest ingredient in the cup of misery 
prepared for the lost hereafter, will be the 
thought that they were their own destroy- 
ers; that when the offers of mercy were 
proclaimed, they stopped their ears against 
them; when the arms of divine compassion 
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were stretched out, they turned their backs 
upon them, and thrust them away. We 
have all, my brethren, acted the part of 
the predigal towards our heavenly Father. 
We have all need of repentance. | know 
not how some may receive this declaration 
—but this I know, that we have it on the 
testimony of the most eminent saints that 
ever brought honour to their master’s 
causes; that in proportion to the very 
attainments the: made in the divine life, 
was the sense they felt of their own un- 
worthiness, and of the necessity of their 
constant, their daily repentance. I know 
they have left it upon record, too, that the 
very tears of our penitential sorrow require 
to be washed in the blood of Christ—our 
repentance to be repented of. If these be the 
sentiments and feelings of men, who passed 
their lives in self-denial, and in striving 
against sin, and who were daily found 
bewailing transgressions, before the throne 
of grace, what then are we to think of 
those who allow day after day, and week 
after week, to pass without feeling one 
pang of real sorrow for their sins? O, my 
dear brethren, let us be admonished ere it be 
tov late. The day of grace will not last 
for ever. The hour of repentance will 
soon be at its close: “ now is the accepted 
time, tiow is the day of salvation.” The 
door of mercy is still open to us. The 
compassionate Father is willing to receive 
us. Let us not turn our backs upon him, 
but implore him to give us his grace, that 
we may leave this place to-day in the spirit 
of the. prodigal: “ I will arise and go to 
my father, and say unto him, Father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called 
thy son.” Amen.—Pp. 38—40, 


—_—— 


The. Church of England, a Protester 
inst. Romanism and Dissent. By 
si4sam. Dopsworth, M.A., Mi- 
nisterof Margaret Chapel, St. Mary- 
le-bone. Lovdon: Burns. 1836. 
Ir isthe object of this little volume, 
comprising eight short discourses, 
whieh have appeared at intervals, to 
point out the middle course, which the 
Church of England, as a Protestant 
Establishment, holds between Roman- 
ism on the one hand, and Dissent on 
the other. While she protests against 
the corraptions, and secedes from the 
errors of the former, she is at the same 
time distinguished from the latter in 
maintaining the visible unity of the 
Church, the sticcession of an apo- 
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stolic ministry, and the efficacy of the 
sacraments, and in the res: which 
she pays to primitive antiquity. The 
one is, in fact, a corrupted, the other a 
schismatic, system, Deep reflection, 
strict impartiality, and sober piety, 
pervade the whole argument, which is 
discussed under the following heads :— 
1. The Unity of the Church, @ The 
Mortification of the Flesh. 3. The 
Efficacy of an Apostolic Ministry. 4. 
The Scriptures, and the respect due to 
Catholic Antiquity. 5. The State of 
the Dead, and the Resurrection. 6. 
The Sacrament of Baptism. 7, The 
Eucharist. 8. The Duty of the Mem- 
bers of the Church of England iu 
reference to Romanism and Dissent. 


A Sermon, occasioned by the Appeal o; 
the Lord Bishop of tae Sor +d 
Building of additional Churches in 
the Metropolis. By Wittiam Dops- 
wortH, M.A., Minister of Margaret 
Chapel, St. Mary-le-bone. London : 
Burns. 1836. 8vo. Pp, 24. 


From the preceding notice the reader 
will be led to anticipate in this dis- 
course, a pious, eloquent, and argumen- 
tative appeal, and he will not he 
disappointed. After speaking of the 
exertions and success of English mis- 
sions abroad, he puints out in striking 
colours the inconsistency of leaving 
our brethren at home to perish for want 
of the means of instruction. He in- 
sists upon the necessity of some effort to 
remedy this anomaly,from the undoubt- 
ed fact, that scarcely one-tenth of the 
metropolitan population is accommo- 
dated with church-room; and he argues, 
that in making provision against this 
evil, the efforts of dissenters must not 
be taken into the account; because, 
admitting it to be better to worship as 
a separatist, than not at all, still be- 
lieving, as Churchmen, dissent to be 
wrong, we are not justified in expos- 
ing our fellow Christians to such an 
alternative. An Appendix of facts and 
plans, from the Bishop of London's 
proposal, is subjoined to the Sermon, 
and deserves especial consideration. 
May God prosper the work to his own 
glory, in the salvation of the souls of 
men ! 
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Enoch Restitutus; or, an Attempt to 
separate from the Books of Enoch the 
Book quoted by St. Jude; «also, a 


Comparison of the Chronology of 


Enoch with the Hebrew Computa- 
tion, and with the periods mentioned 
in the Book of Daniel and in the 
Apocalypse. By the Rev. Eowand 
uRRAY, Vicar of Slinsford, and 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Rochester. 
London: Rivingtons. 1836. 8vo. 
Pp. 208, 88, 116. 
On bis return from Abyssinia, Mr, 
Bruce brought with him three Acthio- 
pic MSS. of the Book of Enoch, from 
one of which, now in the Bodleian 
Library, a translation was made by 
Dr. Lawrence, Archbishop of Cashel. 
From the varieties of style, and other 
internal evidence, it is clear that the 
work thus discovered is a compilation ; 
and itis the object of the present treatise 
to separate the apocryphal writings 
quoted by St. Jude, from the more 
modern works with which it is united. 
Mr. Murray agrees with the Arch- 
bishop in assigning that portion which 
relates to the Jewish history to the 
reign of Herod, and the astronomical 
part to a somewhat earlier date. The 
arguments by which he supports his 
hypotheses display considerable in- 
genuity and deep research ; but it is 
impossible to follow them out within 
the compass of a contracted notice ; 
and to those who are interested in pursu- 
ing the inquiry, even a more lengthened 
analysis would not obviate the necessity 
of a reference to the work itself, 


The Church of England Magazine. 
Under the Superintendence of Clergy- 
men of the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. Part 1. June, 
1836. (Containing five Weekly 
Numbers.) London: Burns. 

Amone the variety of cheap periodi- 

cals with which the country is almost 

deluged, the space has hitherto been 
unoccupied by a cheap weekly maga- 
zine of a decidedly religious character. 

We think that a publication, such as 

that which is now before us, is calcu- 

lated, if properly conducted, to do 

much good. From the few numbers 

already published we augur well, mak- 

ing an exception against some few 

articles, of which the tendency is 
VOL. XVIII. NO. VII. 
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somewhat problematical ; at the same 

Lime we are not yet prepared to hazard 

a very decided opinion upon the un- 

dertaking, but we may possibly return 

to it at a more advanced stage of its 
existence. 

A Consmentary on the Book of Psalas. 
By Georee Horne, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of Norwich. Vol. I. 
With an Introductory Essay, by 
James Monrcomery, £sqg.; and a 
Memoir of the Author, by the late 
Rev. Witttam Jones, of Nayland. 
London: Hatchard. 18386. Small 
8vo. Pp. lix. 98, 200. [Sacred 
Classics, No. XXVITT.] 


In his Introductory Essay, which we 
cordially recommend to the serious at- 
tention of the reader, Mr. Montgomery 
thus correctly characterises Bi 
Horne’s_ well-known Commentary : 
“ Without being curiously critical, or 
learnedly elaborate, to perplex ordi- 
nary readers, it is accompanied with 
sach occasional new renderings of the 
Hebrew phraseology, as throw real 
light upon passages, either imperfect 
in the translation as it stands, or ob- 
scure in the original; the commenta- 
tor, with consummate good. sense,.pure 
taste, and conscientious scrupulosity, 
always preferring, amidst a choice of 
difficult readings, that which tended 
most to edification, The whole work 
is evangelical in its spirit and in its in- 
fluence. Scripture is employed as the 
interpreter of scripture ; and while the 
Old Testament is made to foreshadow 
the New, the New is made to reflect 
upon the Old all the glory of lite and 
immortality -rought to light by the 
gospel.” Often as the-work has been 
reprinted, there was yet room for its 
reappearance in the excellent series of 
the Sacred Classics,-which, indeed, 
would scarcely have been 

without it; and the addition.ot the 
Memoir, by the author’s friend, Mr. 
Jones, together with the preliminary 
matter, will make it the mostdesirable 
edition at present in circulation. 


IN THE PRESS. 

A cheap edition of | the English 
Tithe Commutation Act; withan Ana- 
lysis, Explanatory Notes, and an Index. 
By John Meadows White, Esq. the 
Solicitor attending on the Bill. 

3P 











A SERMON. 


Jos xxvi. 5, 6. 


Dead things are formed from under the waters, and the inhabitants 
thereof; hell is naked before him, and destruction hath no covering. 


Tue book of Job is a phenomenon in the sacred writings; it is 
the most singular and surprising book in the Old Testament; and 
chiefly on this account, that, while all the other writings therein were 
written by Israelites, and have a reference to the wonderful history of 
that chosen race, this alone has no reference to them, but relates to one 
of another people, to one who seems to have been quite unacquainted 
with them, nay, totally distinct from them. Hence various have been 
the controversies, endless the conjectures of the learned on every point 
connected with this singular production. Who was Job? what was 
his country? what was the design of the book? and, especially, how 
and when did it come to be inserted among the other books of the Old 
Testament? These are questions, indeed, much easier asked than 
answered. Ezekiel, who, however, lived late in Jewish history, is the 
first who mentions Job; and he ranks him as one of the three most 
powerful intercessors with the Almighty who had existed up to his 
time, Noah interceded for his family ; Daniel for the wise men of 
Babylon; Job for his friends; and they all were an example of having 
their intercession answered. Now the prophet Ezekiel, in his xivth 
chapter, declares that such was the sin of Jerusalem, that even the 
intercession of these three men should be unable to ward off those 
judgments which the Almighty was about to bring upon it. Though 
these three men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, were in it—* as I live (saith 
the Lord God) they shall deliver neither sons nor daughters; they 
shall deliver but their own souls by their righteousness; but the land 
shall be desolate.” And not only has Job this testimony from Ezekiel, 
but, in the books of the New Testament, his claims to the character of 
a prophet of the Most High are fully confirmed and admitted. 

Without, however, entering further into this inquiry, I may state at 
once those points which seem to me to be satisfactorily established in 
this difficult question. That this book could not have been introduced 

_ inte the canon of holy Scripture after the time of Samuel and David ; 
for'of that prophet and that king, and of the whole subsequent history, 
wé have a sufficiently minute account; and, especially, we have 
numerous and frequent allusions to the various authors and writings of 
the holy Scriptures, and the gradual formation of the canon ; and the 
insertion of Job among those writings would most certainly have. been 
mentioned had it taken place during that time, not to say, that the 
jealousy and dislike of all other nations, which the Jews then gradually 
began to cherish, and which ended in that total alienation from them 
which we find in the New Testament, would have prevented their 
enrolling the history of an alien among the writings of their own 
inspired prophets It must, therefore, be more ancient than the times 
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of Samuel and David. But then again, going upward from those times 
to the age of Moses and Joshua, there was, during that long interval of 
time, no man of sufficient authority and power likely to have thus 
increased the few inspired writings which existed at that early period ; 
so that we are led to this conclusion, that it is the most ancient of all 
the books of Scripture, and must have been received as inspired on no 
less authority than that of Moses himself. Moses then, besides the 
five books of the Law, by the adoption of this sublime and inspired 
writing, showed that he intended the sacred writings to consist of more 
than his own, and left this book, and probably some of the Psalms, as 
the nucleus round which the rest of the Old Testament was to be 
formed. 

This very materially narrews the ground of inquiry; and we may 
therefore decide more easily the other points. The country of Job was 
the land of Edom ; he probably lived before the time of Abraham, and 
this history was introduced among the Israelites by Moses, as a relic 
and witness of that patriarchal dispensation which was then giving way 
to the Mosaic dispensation. The religion of Job was the religion of the 
patriarchs, of Noah, of Melchisedec ; and it was to preserve an account 
of this religion and of its doctrines, and its relation to the other and 
later dispensations of God to fallen man, that this book was handed 
down by Moses to posterity. And what treasures of wisdom does. it 
contain! It exhibits not only ahighly interesting account of our fallen 
race in the most distant ages of the world, but more than this—it 
exhibits, the purest morality, the sublimest philosophy, the simplest 
ritual, and the most majestic creed. Besides the general design of the 
book, which is to exhibit to us the trial, patience, and end of Job, the 
great points of the patriarchal religion are clearly revealed in it;, they 
are these especially,—that there is a God, and that he is the rewarder 
of them who diligently seek him; the ereation of the world.by him ; 
his attributes and excellencies; his boundless wisdom, irresistible 
power, indescribable glory, inflexible justice, infinite goodness); his 
continued and never-ceasing providence; the existence of 
spirits, of angels good and evil; the fall of man; the hope of ultimate 
recovery through a great Deliverer; the necessity of sacrifice; the 
powerful effects of prayer and intercession; a future resurrection 4 that 
the idolatry which then existed, the most ancient. of all, viz.)the 
worship of the heavenly bodies, was a judicial offence, cognizable..by 
the judges. Such seem to be the chief points of that first and ancient 
religion revealed to our first parents, and handed down from age to age, 
till, being corrupted and lost, and the world fallen into idolatry; God 
selected the family of Abraham, and separated them from the nations, 
in order to preserve the knowledge of himself on earth, 

And we may remark, that this view of the subject solves another 
difficulty. It has often excited discussion why the doctrine of a future 
state is so little insisted on, and so obscurely revealed in the law.of 
Moses, and the earlier writings of the Old Testament. . Moses chiefly, 
or entirely, insists on temporal rewards and punishments; but if he 
gave this book to the Israelites, then they were not left in the dark.; 
this supplied the defect. The great doctrines of natural and revealed 
religion were herein secured to them ; and whilst the other writings of 
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that early period contained the political constitution, the laws and 
government both in Church and State of the race of Israel ; this blessed 
beok of Job contained their religion—it was the rule of their faith, and 
the charter of their hopes. 

Before I quit this branch of the subject, there is yet one point I 
would mention. Those strong expressions, in which he curses the day 
wherein he was born, and the man who brought the tidings of his birth, 
and similar forms of speech, sometimes give offence, and seem to us 
a sort of drawback on the piety of Job. But we must not judge the 
patriarch thus harshly. The ancients,—and many eastern nations 
even at present,—have set and appropriate forms of joy and of sorrow ; 
in their afflictions and bereavements they called for mourning women, 
whom they hired to stir them up to a high degree of sorrow by mourn- 
ful strains, and a highly exaggerated description of their misery and 
woe. In these songs of woe, all the circumstances were brought in, 
that are fitted to raise the passions; and, as in the forms of rejoicing 
upon a birth-day, they blessed every one concerned, and even him who 
brought the tidings; so in the forms of sorrow for the miserable, they 
used the quite contrary expressions, and therefore such highly-exalted 
and impassioned strains, of which we find examples in Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah, as well as in Job, are to be referred to other times and 
manners, which have now passed away with us, but must not be taken 
as implying indignation or impatience against the dispensations of God, 
but only as simply expressive of suffering, misery, mourning, sorrow, 
lamentation and woe. Thus Job was an example of patience, notwith- 
standing such lamentation,—in which he only followed the usages of 
his country, and the manners of the times in which he lived! 

After these remarks, brethren, in order to prepare you for the consi- 
deration of the subject before us, I now proceed to the elucidation of 
the text. It seems generally admitted, that in its present English form 
it yields no satisfactory sense; and here, therefore, I must ask your 
patience, and solicit your attention to a somewhat minute analysis of it. 
My apology for doing this must be, that without such a minute and 
close investigation, I fear it cannot be rendered intelligible ; and yet 
we shall find, when explained, that it contains matter of the greatest 
importance. The word translated dead things is, in the original, Rephaim, 
and signifies manes, relics, or remains ; that part of man, in short, which 
abides and continues, after the mortal body which it quickened and 
informed) is mouldered into dust—the immortal spirit, after its separa- 
tion from the body. Again, the word translated hell, here, and in 
many other parts of Scripture, does not signify the place of torment, 
but'simply the world of departed spirits ; and what is very singular is, 
that-it is so formed as to imply a resurrection, for it literally means to 
ask. any thing asa loan, to borrow, implying that it is only a temporary 
abode; that the soul is lent to it—not given; lent to it only for a 
time, and will one day be rendered back and restored again; so that 
ini these words we have an incontestable proof, that those ancient 
people who used them believed in the immortality of the soul, anda 
future resurrection. 

Now in order to understand the rest of the text, we must further 
consider the notions of these ancient nations on the situation of this 
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invisible and unseen world. They supposed, then, that it was situated 
under the earth, or rather in the waters under the earth; hence they 
speak of it as an abyss of waters—they call itso. Their idea was, 
that the waters were placed under the earth, and that the earth floated 
upon them like a ship. And further, they imagined that there was a 
still lower and deeper region ; and to express its vast depth, they called 
it the place beneath these waters, the ‘‘ bottomless pit,” as it is called 
in Revelations, or rather, as it should be translated, “ the pit of the 
abyss.” Now of course we are not to suppcse that the Scriptures are 
actually made answerable for such an opinion; they simply speak in 
popular language; and just as when we say the sun sets or rises, we 
speak merely in popular language, although we know that it is the 
earth, and not the sun, which moves. Where is this unseen world, 
we know not; all ancient nations seem to have imagined it under the 
earth; and the Scriptures speak only the popular language, and do not 
aim, on a subject so unimportant, at philosophical accuracy. Thus we 
find they divided the whole universe into three classes—the heavens 
above, the earth beneath, and the waters under the earth; and St. Paul 
speaks of the bowing of the knee to Christ, of things in heaven, or 
rather of those who are in heaven, of those who are in earth, and of 
those who are under the earth, e.g. of the departed spirits; and he 
also speaks of a going down into the deep, or the abyss (i. e. the abode 
of spirits) to bring up Christ from the dead; and in the same form of 
speech, we find the ejected demons beseeching Christ not to send them 
into the deep, or into this abyss, but to let them enter the herd of 
swine. I again repeat, all this is merely said in condescension to 
human notions; but we shall now be able fully to see the drift of the 
various difficult expressions of the text. It may thus be fully 
rendered :— i 


“ The spirits of the departed tremble before God ; 
[The places} beneath the waters, and their inhabitants ; 
The unseen world is naked before him, 
And there is no covering to [the place of} perdition 


That is, the omnipresent eye of the Almighty penetrates to: the 
lowest depths of creation; the whole world of spirits, and their unseen 
abode, is bare and naked before him; nay, the very lowest depths of 
this world, the places beneath the waters, the pit of the abyss and place 
of destruction itself, with all its sad inhabitants, is fully exposed to:bis 
all-seeing eye, fully within the grasp of his omnipresent hand. 
Brethren, in this singular but most important passage, wenot only 
see that the great doctrine of the immortality of the soul, a separate 
place of reward and punishment, and a future resurrection, was revealed 
all. along from the beginning; but we also see this: other truth, 
truth long after announced by the wise son of David, that hell, and 
destruction are before the Lord, and how much more then the hearts:of 
the children of men. Yes; if that omniscient eye descends even) to 
the unseen abode of spirits,—nay, if it descends even lower, to the pitof, 
destruction and perdition itself, how much more must our hearts, and 
every thought and movement of them, be known to him!) ‘‘' Whither 
then, O Lord, shall I go from thy Spirit, or whither shall I flee from 


i had 
. 
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thy presence? If I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there. If I 
take the wings of the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea; if 1 say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; even the night 
shall be light about me. Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee; but 
the night shineth as the day: the darkness and the light are both alike 
to thee. For thou hast possessed my reins; thou knowest all my 
most secret affairs and desires; thou understandest my thoughts afar 
off; there is not a word in my tongue, but lo, O Lord, thou knowest 
it altogether.” 

I have before observed, that however difficult and abstruse might be 
the inquiry leading us to the meaning of the text, I still thought its 
meaning well worth the trouble of discovery; and I do think that 
we may be able to turn it to a profitable account, and may find in it a 
clue to guide us to the discovery of two most important points, viz. 
the nature of that defect which exists in the religion of the present day, 
and the remedy for such defect; and these two points are surely 
matters of infinite moment. 

1. Then, let us consider how the text bears upon the defects of the 
religion of the present day. 

My brethren, let not the words of the preacher who now addresses 
you, be esteemed as denunciations, as if he assumed any authority 
or superiority over others; as intended for the purpose of a reli- 
gious exhibition, or a display of zeal; but let them be esteemed, 
I beseech you, as the words of truth and soberness, spoken in 
the sincerity of conviction, but of a sorrowful conviction; a con- 
viction of a truth, which leaves only regret, sorrow, and amazement 
in the mind! Now | leave out of my account not merely the openly 
profane and irreligious, but even those who show some degree of 
attention to religion; yes, I do not now take my standard even from 
those well-disposed and decent people who attend public worship, but 
whose religion begins and ends with Sunday; no, I take my standard 
from the religious part of the world, from those who profess a more 
strict and close attention to their salvation beyond that professed even 
by the more decent and respectable portion of society; and taking 
these professors of religion as my standard, leaving out all those of 
whom any reasonable doubt can be entertained, I am constrained to 
say, that if I had no other resource to fall back upon, no other evidence 
of the truth of Christianity than is afforded by even these religious 
people of the present day, I fear I should disbelieve the gospel. Take 
the highest standard of religion acknowledged in the present day, and 
let that’ be appealed to as an evidence of the intended power and effects 
of ‘Christianity on the hearts and lives of its disciples; and I should 
conclude that the gospel was not what it professes to be, and what we 
know it really is. But, brethren, there is something on whieh I can 
fall back to’ convince me of the truth of the gospel, notwithstanding 
its little effects on the religion of the present day. When I look at the 
religion of the present day, all seems hollow, unreal, and powerless ; 
but when [ turn to the early history of our faith, and its disciples, as 
come down to us from various sources; and above all, when I open 
the New Testament, I am struck by the greatness of the contrast ; 
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then I exelaim, here is reality ; 1 feel convinced that the gospel is able 
to become that mighty and powerful engine for converting and turning 
the heart and its affections, for transforming and renewing the mind, 
and for the sanetification of the whole man, both in body and soul, and 
for the dedicating him as a living monument of the almighty power of 
God's Spirit, and the redeeming grace of Ged’s Son, and the ineffable 
love of God, the Father of that Sun; yes, I say, when I read the early 
history of our faith, and especially the New Testament, then I am 
convinced that it is a reality, such a powerful and peryading influence, 
without which it would little deserve the name oi the last and most 
perfect revelation of a God of mercy to fallen man. 

Whence, then, arises this defect of the religion of the present day ? 
Brethren, it results from the want of that very principle which is so 
sublimely brought before us in the text; from the want of that deep 
and abiding spirituality cf mind, which looks beyond the visible world 
and its objects, and sees the invisible realities of an omnipresent and 
omniscient God, and realizes all the unseen glories and excellencies, 
the gracious designs and promises of religion. We look too much 
to the external effects of revelation, and its workings upon others, 
and do not seek its workings in the depths of our own hearts. 
And yet this is the very glory of Christianity, that it teaches us to 
regard it as an inward spiritual thing; as a powerful influence, per- 
vading, and subduing, and melting into itself our very souls and 
passions, and affections and desires. No doubt the test of our faith is 
to be abundant in works; but yet the gospel is, after all, not merely 
the religion of works, not a religion of external acts, but the: reli- 
gion of the Spirit; it is the internal religion of our spirits, the 
inward and hidden man of the heart, by which God will measure the 
reality of our faith. For the outward actions, after all, are but the 
effects and results of this faith; they are estimated only as they 
proceed from it; they are only such emanations from the inward 
principle, that they are accepted on account of that original emanation. 
The mind and intention is that to which God looks ; opportunity may 
be even wanting to manifest, in any eminent degree, these effects, but 
God will estimate us rather by the general state of our inward dispo~ 
sitions, than by those things which fall under the cognizance of mans 
We want then, brethren, to find this religion, to seek its influences: 
in the depths of our own consciences. There we must principally look 
for it. True, the New Testament shows that they who first embraced 
the gospel were eminent in works; yet those works, it is. equally 
clear, were the result of such deep and abiding inward. conviction, as 
restrained men, and led them captive to their blessed influences, ‘Those 
who were the cultivators of this spiritual frame of mind looked upto 
heaven, and saw Him that was invisible; they felt that they were the 
believers in a God, who, though unseen by mortal eye, yet was really 
present in every place; was as much in their own hearts as in the 
highest heavens, marking them, approving them, loving them, promis- 
ing them things which none but Omnipotence could accomplish. Like 
Stephen, they may have been said to have seen the heavens opened; to 
have had their eye daily fixed on him, their Lord and Redeemer, séated 
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in glory on the right hand of God; they saw him ministering daily on 
their behalf in the sanctuary of heaven, and making the most powerful 
intercession for his servants; nay, they looked beyond the present; to 
the-eye of faith the distant period was ever at hand, when he should 
descend from heaven to translate them to mansions of eternal glory. 
Hence they daily looked for the descending Jesus; they daily listened 
for the sound of the last trumpet ; and the awful realities of an unseen 
world were as sure in their convictions as though they had seen them 
already with their bodily eyes. Brethren, such an internal principle as 
this is that alone which can really make us religious; for if the gospel 
be the religion of the Spirit, it must be one which reaches and influences 
the heart, one which can operate in all times, and places, and circum- 
stances. A deep and abiding conviction, then, of an ever present God 
and Saviour will supply this want; such a conviction is to man’s soul 
what the great law of gravitation is in the physical world, a law which 
knows of no intermission or failure, but operating alike in all times, 
places, and circumstances, and reaching to the very limits of space, 
binds all the orbs of heaven in one golden chain of union to them- 
selves, and to the throne of the Creator, and constrains them_ to 
perform their fated periods of revolution. 

2. We have seen then, my hearers, the defect of our religion may 
be chiefly imputed to its want of spirituality. In the last place, then, 
let us briefly consider the remedy for this defect. Job had evidently so 
cultivated spirituality of mind, that he speaks of the omnipresence of 
God as if he saw him with his bodily eyes; he speaks with the most 
undoubting conviction of his universal and pervading presence. This 
also points out our remedy; we must not confine our attention to 
practical religion, but go inward to contemplative religion; in short, 
the religion of deep and frequent meditation, of self-communion, of 
spiritual and internal exercise. The religion of the first believers 
evidently consisted, in a very considerable degree, in contemplative 
religion. True, in after ages this degenerated into superstition; and 
much of the corruption of the gospel had its origin in the abuse of this 
contemplative devotion. But the abuse of it is no argument against 
the thing itself. The first believers were eminently practical; but that 

ice arose from the internal cultivation of spiritual communion with 
God and their own souls. It was in their own souls that they sought 
God, and they found him there; in the depths of the self-conscious 
spirit they held communion with him, and there they experienced the 
power of that communion humbling their desires, chastening” their 

jons, elevating their affections, lifting up their thoughts to high and 
aaa things, killing and mortifying earthly desires, and «causing 
their very hearts to burn within them, and leading them away captive 
to the love of Christ. While they were thus musing, the fire kindled, 
and at length they spake with their tongues, and showed forth in«their 
lives the praises of Him who had called them out of darkness into this 
clear knowledge, and ardent love of himself, and his Son Jesus Christ. 

Brethren, this example speaks to us; it saith unto each’of us; “Go 
thou, and do likewise.’ In the present day, when so muek of religions 
merely, outward ; when there is so much show and display about it; when 
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even the religious part of the world attribute so little to that solemn 
and deeply affecting religion of contemplative and meditative devotion, 
and to those holy arts of discipline whereby the soul of man is chastened 
and corrected, and the graces of the Holy Spirit, instead of being per- 
mitted to lie dormant therein, are called forth and. strengthened, and 
prepared for bringing forth their appropriate fruits; it seems, that»we 
ought to be called back to a deep sense of the spiritual character of the 
gospel. Brethren, seek to realize,—by frequent meditation, by prayer to 
God, ‘and by self-communion,—seek to realize that magnificent descrip- 
tion of aChristian given by St.Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews (ch. vi), 
to be enlightened, and to taste of the heavenly gift, and to be made 
partakers of the Holy Ghost, and to taste the good word of God, and the 
powers of the world tocome. Aim to be united unto Christ by faith; 
go out of yourselves, as it were, that ye may take refuge in him, and 
that he may bring you unto his Father; that so ye may become his 
people and his servants, and he may be in reality and truth, your Lord 
and God; serve him with all the powers of your inmost soul, and in 
sincerity of spirit, and so will he raise you to the full perfection of your 
being, both in body and soul, in an eternal and unchangeable state of 
glory. G..C. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
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CONTINENTAL CHURCHES: 
With Observations on the Romish Worship, and the State of Religion Abroad. 
No. V.—Sr. Pauu’s, ANTWERP, 


In passing through the towns of a Roman Catholic country, even 
along the highways and hedges, the attention of the traveller is per- 
petually arrested by representations of the Saviour on the cross, of the 
most revolting description. Unsightly patches of red paint upon the 
hands and feet, and a red wire protruding from the side, so as to 
picture a stream of blood spouting into a cup attached to the other 
extremity, render the spectacle itself yet more disgusting. There is, 
however, another sort of exhibition yet more reprehensible, inasmuch 
as it is not only intrinsically horrid, but involves a contemptible trick 
to extort money from the ignorant multitude, who resort thither. ‘To 
very many of the churches is attached a kind of cell, or grotto, intended 
to represent the holy sepulchre, in which is deposited the figure of a 
corpse, most hideously delineated, covered with a white sheet. Before 
these, pitiful pieces of mummery, it is not unusual to see several poor 
deluded wretches on their knees, who are taught by the priests that 
their purgatorial torments will be cancelled or abated in proportion to 
the number of cents which they may drop daily into the ng boxes, 
which are placed for the reception of their contributions. At Ostend 
there is a person who regularly pases half the night before a tomb:of 
this description ; and he is under a Vow to carry on the farce during the 
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remainder of his life. It is curious to obserye the manner in which the 
oaken desk in front is worn away by the constant attrition of the knees 
of the votaries. 

This species of imposition is unquestionably displayed in the highest 
perfection of horror in the churchyard of St. Paul's, at Antwerp, where 
it goes by the name of Calvary. At the top of a mass of rock-work, 
intended for the mountain of the crucifixion, is a representation of that 
event; and at a somewhat higher elevation, the figures of saints and 
angels are scattered about, to indicate the happiness of heaven. . An 
excavation at the foot of the mount is said to be an exact model of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, formed after a copy, for which two Do- 
minican priests, of whom well-executed statues are placed at the 
entrance of the church-yard, are said to have made a pilgrimage to the 
spot. Within this cave, lying on a bench, and covered with a muslin 
cloth, is seen through a grating the figure of a man, with a pale face 
and a most hideous beard, intended for the buried Saviour. On either 
side of the tomb the miseries of hell are most extravagantly por- 
trayed. Flames of fire are issuing from the midst a group of figures 
carved in wood, and composed of men and women, with countenances 
intended to express the most agonizing torture, but which it is scarcely 
possible to contemplate without mingled feelings of pity and disgust. 
In fact, the whole affair is so completely a mockery of religion, that, 
were it not for that seriousness with which a right-minded man ap- 
proaches the subject delineated, the impulse to a hearty laugh would 
be irresistible. 

On each side of the approach to this Calvary, of which the good 
people of Antwerp are marvellously proud, are heaped together a con- 
siderable number of statues, as large as life, and some of them by no 
means of an ordinary stamp, comprising Moses and all the Prophets of 
the Old Testament, with divers priests, and holy men and women, of 
more modern celebrity. Along the south side runs an ancient cloister, 
leading to the church door, which is situated in the south-western 
corner of the edifice. The body of the church consists of a nave and 
side aisles, from which the choir is separated by an arched screen of 
black and white marble; and a flight of twenty steps leads up to the 
maitre autel, which, with its exquisite sculpture and marble pillars, is 
& most magnificent piece of workmanship: it is one of the most admired 
performances of Verbruggen, and was presented to the church, which for- 
méerly belonged to a Convent of Dominicans, by Ambrose Capello, Bishop 
of Antwerp, and one of their order, who paid the magnificent sum of 
80,000 florins (6,500/.) for its execution. The statue of St. Paul, in front 
of ‘the altar, is by the same artist. M. Cels, a Belgian, still living, 
painted the picture of the Descent from the Cross, which occupies the 
centre ; and it is said by connoisseurs to possess considerable merit. 

Against the pillars of the nave are placed colossal statues of the 
Twelve Apostles, of very respectable pretensions ; besides which, a fine 
matble figure of St. Rose by 4. Quellyn, and a Mater Dolorosa by De 
Baurschiet, are worthy of attention. In pictures this church is very 
rich ; and it is remarkable that the loss which it sustained from revolu- 
tidtiaty violence was little or nothing in comparison with the ravages 
committed in the other churches. To the credit of the parishioners be 
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it recorded, that they clubbed together for the redemption of the various 
articles that were destined for sale ; and, during the suspension of divine 
worship, nothing was removed out of the building. In a row along the 
wall of the north aisle are a series of pictures, by different masters, 
illustrative of the principal events in the history of our blessed 
Saviour. Of these the following are in the first rank of the art; but 
they are placed in a very faint light, which does not admit of their 
being seen to advantage :— 

The Annunciation, by Van Baelen. 

The Visitation, by J. B. Franck. 

The Nativity and the Purification, by De Vos. 

The Flagellation of Christ; very generally esteemed as one of the 
finest productions of Rubens, and certainly admirable in point of execu- 
tion and colouring; but the subject is far from prepossessing, and it is 
difficult to account for the assiduity with which it has been repeatedly 
copied. The subject, indeed, seems to have been a favourite with the 
Flemish painters in general. 

The Crown of Thorns, by 4. de Bruyn. 

Jesus Carrying his Cross, by Van Dyke. This is an excellent pic- 
ture ; as are also 

The Crucifixion, and the Resurrection, by Jordaens. The former is 
considered the more finished performance. 

The Ascension, by Vinkenbooms. 

On entering the church, immediately over the door, is a painting by 
the elder Teniers, representing the Seven Works of Mercy. It has very 
little merit; and, indeed, the celebrity of this artist is rather due to the 
superior talent of his son, David, than to any production of his own. 
In the opposite corner is another work by Rubens, which, though less 
esteemed, is a more agreeable picture than the F/agellation. \ It repre- 
sents the Adoration of the Shepherds ; and the figures, which are some- 
what larger than the natural size, are skilfully delineated. _Over the 
altar of the Saint-Sacrement, is a Council of Bishops, by Solaert ; and 
in the chapel opposite are two exquisite pictures by De Crazer: the 
one, a Dead Christ with angels, and figures of St. John and the Mag- 
dalen; the other, a St. Dominic under Discipline, swpported by, the 
ministry of an angel, with the Virgin and’ saints attending. . In the 
same chapel is a picture by E. Quellyn, of the Disciples at. Emmaus. 
The little chapel of the Rosary contains a copy of the celebrated picture 
of Michael Angelo Caravage, from which it derives its name, repre- 
senting St. Dominic in the act of distributing rosaries to the populace; 
of which the original is in the Royal Gallery at Vienna. It was, pre- 
sented to the Emperor Joseph I1. during his visit to the Low Countries, 
on condition that a copy should be taken to supply its place. This 
copy was executed by Quartemont. 

It has been already stated that the church of St. Paul originally 
belonged to a convent of Dominicans. It was founded by Henry 111], 
duke of Brabant, and consecrated by Albert the Great, Bishop .of 
Ratisbon, in the year 1246, In 1547 it was taken down, and rebuilt 
on a larger scale ; and, being destroyed by lightning in 1679, the prey 
sent building, which still retains its conventual appearance, was erected 
in a short time afterwards. 
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It should be observed, in conclusion, that the organ in this church is 
considered by the people of Antwerp the finest in Belgium. It has 
been recently put into complete repair, and is certainly a very superior 
instrument. The celebration of mass is, by consequence, very nume- 
rously attended at St. Paul's; for the holy airs, by which the service is 
universally succeeded, have charms for Belgian ears far more attractive 
than the service itself for their hearts. This assertion may be thought 
to savour of a want of charity : but it is, nevertheless, true ; and there 
are very few among them who attempt to conceal the predilection. 





*,* To the notice of Antwerp Cathedral, comprised in the two last 
numbers, it may be added, that the addition of a new Gothic chapel is 
projected, for the embellishment of which application has already been 
made to MM. Geefs, Wappers, and Theodore Schaepkens, the most 
distinguished living artists in Belgium. The last-mentioned gentleman 
has just completed a picture of St. Philoméne, which will be the first 
deposit in this receptacle for the most esteemed productions of native 
talent. 


——= 


ROMANISM. 


ON THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION AND WORSHIP OF THE 
VIRGIN MARY. 


(Continued from page 421.) 


We have already quoted, upon Abelly’s authority, the propriety of 
praying to the Virgin; we shall now, by way of additional recommen- 
dation of that practice, and to justify our assertions respecting the pro- 
bability of mistakes on these points, quote several cases from an author 
whose acquaintance with the subject cannot be disputed, wherein 
Hyperdulia has surpassed Latria, and become superstition and blas- 
phemy. These cases will also bring us to the second doctrine in the 
Anagrams marked for notice, viz. the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin :—“ I know a village bailiff,” says Thiers (Traité des Supersti- 
tions,* tome i. p. 440), “‘ who said the following prayer for all the sick, 
and all the wounded, who presented themselves to him, and prayed him 
to say it:—‘ In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Madame Sainte Anne who bore the Virgin Mary, the 
Virgin Mary who bore Jesus Christ, may Goc bless thee, and heal the 
poor creature N. of dislocation (renoueuret), bruise, rupture (rompuret), 
and weakness (énervure}) and of every other sort of wound, whatsoever 





* Traité des Superstitions qui regardent les Sacramens, selon I’ Ecriture Sainte, les 
Décrets des Conciles, et les Sentimens des Saints Péres, et des Théologiens. Par 
M» Jean-Baptiste Thiers, Docteur en Théologie, et Curé de Vibraie. 4me edition, 
revde, corrigée et augmentée. Avignon, 1777. 

tis do not exactly know what are the precise meanings of these terms as thus 
use 
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it be, in honour of God, and of the Virgin Mary, and of Messrs. St. 
Come and St. Damian. Amen.’ Three Pater and three Ave. What 
is of consequence,” adds Thiers, ‘‘ is, that this prayer, all eloquent and 
spiritual as it is, heals almost all those for whom it is said, as many per- 
sons worthy of faith have assured us!!” Thiers wrote his four volumes 
against the superstition of his fellow Romanists, and, therefore, he may 
be supposed not over credulous in such cases. Nevertheless, he evi- 
dently believes this case, on the credit of the eloquence and spirituality 
of the prayer ; yet he goes through a series of-consistent arguments to 
prove, that the cures wrought are by the aid of the devil. The ques- 
tion is, were they wrought? Thiers next quotes Felix Malleolus, or 
Hemmerlin, D. C. L., chanter at the church of Zuric, who lived in 
1454, and who, according to Gesner, patronised such like exorcisms. 
One of these begins, ‘ Si sancta Maria Virgo puerum Jesum veré 
peperit, liberetur animal hac passione in nomine Patris,” &c. (P. 402.) 

Thiers is compelled to accuse of superstition, such prayers and con- 
jurations as follow, taken from fifty-three, by him enumerated. 

No. 3. ‘ To heal all sorts of maladies :—Holy Mary, mother of my 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who wast conceived without original sin” (vide 
the Anagrams), “ pray for me now, and at the hour of my death. Pray 
for my conversion ; protect me in my undertakings; ever be my conso- 
lation; take care of my health; I put all my confidence in you, mother 
of pity, who hast never had any spot of sin. Tota pulchra es Maria 
et macula non est in te. This prayer is called — The Passeport of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Holy Virgin.” (P. 409.) 

No. 6. To ease (relever) stomach or lungs :—The good Our Lady 
and Madam St. Elizabeth met each other upon the bridges of Jerusalem, 
&c. Or this:—The good Virgin Mary going into her Simagot, in her 
way meets Madam St. Elizabeth, their two children from their,,two 
wombs saluted each other, and St. John said tohis . . + » « 

I beseech you to ease the lungs, tendon, side, (here must be named the 
sickness of the patient), to the honour of God, Mr. St, Cosme, and Mr. 
St. Damian ; I beseech you to alleviate the pain which he suffers, in 
saying Ave Maria . . . . . times.” (P. 410.)—No. 7.. “ For all 
sorts of fevers :—Potentia Patris, sapientia filii, virtus Spiritis Sancti, 
sanet te ab omni febre quintina, quotidiana, tertiana, quartana, orante 
beato Salvatore pro te N. famulo suo. Amen. In Conceptione tua 
Virgo immaculata fuisti, Dei genitrix intercede pro nobis apud Patrem 
cujus Filium. . . . . . After which must be said five times, 
Gloria Patri, and five times Pater and Ave, during nine days, and these 
words must be borne suspended from his neck.” (P, 410.)—No. 9, 
“For women who are in labour:—Anna peperit Mariam, Maria Christum 
Salvatorem nostrum, Elizabeth Johannem Baptistam, Maria Jacobi 
Jacobum Regallium, sic mulier ista pariat Eliza et salva in nomine 
Domini + Jesus Christi puerum qui est in utero, sive sit masculus vel 
femella,” (a female boy !) “ Venias feras, Christus te vocat, lux desiderat 
te videre ut vivas, veni foras in nomine Domini nostri + Jesu Christi. 
Mulier ciim parit, tristitiam habet, quia venit hora ejus, et clm peperit 
filium ejus, non meminit pcenarum propter gaudium, qui natus: est 
homo in mundum.} Jesus autem transiens per medium illorum, ibat 
+ Titulus triumphalis + Jesus + Nazarenus + Rex + Judeorum, + &c. 
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This prayer ought to be put into the right hand of the woman who is in 
labour, after it has been read to her, and he or she who says it must 
make as many signs of the cross upon the woman as are marked in the 
prayer.” (P.410.)—No. 11. ‘ For the colic:— Mother Mary, Madam 
St. Emerance, Madam St. Agatha, I beseech thee to return into thy 
place between the navel and the nipple, In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, &c.” (P. 411.)—No, 14. ‘To be 
preserved in all sorts of dangers :—Arcum conteret et confriget, arma, &c. 
Monstra te esse matrem; &c. Dextera Domini, &c. O Theos in nomine 
tuo salvum me fac, &c. Miserator et misericors Dominus, &e. Sancte 
Deus, &c. Deus qui in tot periculis, &c. Deus autem transiens, &c. 
Domine Jesu Christe, Fili Dei vivi qui hora, &c. + Agla Pentagram- 
maton ! + Ou + Athantos + Atafarcon + &c. + Crux Christi salva me,+ 
&c. Perscrutati sunt, &c. Ave Virgo gloriosa, &c. Hagios invisibilis 
Dominus, &c. Per signum + Domine Tau libera me, In nomine Patris, &c. 
Adonay Job Magister dicit.—No. 91. O bone Jesu, &c. + Ananizaptam 
+ Johazath + L A Laus Deo semper, O inimici mei ad vos nemo, &ce. 
In nomine Jesus, &c.” (P. 411.)—No. 20. “‘ For the farcy. To say five 
times Pater noster and Ave Maria, in honourof Monsieur St. Eloy, making 
an incision between the horse’s eyes, putting to it the root of . ‘ 
in the shape of a cross in the incision, and leaving it there fifteen whole 
days. Or rather: Boear, in the name of God and of the blessed Virgin 
and Monsieur St. Eloy, I conjure thee, farcy, by our blessed dear Jesus 
Christ, Dominum nostrum, &c. Or this, C’est l’ame, Ciere { ante + et 
sub ante, &c. Or lastly, Our Lord who was taken . . . . . 80 
this horse, in nomine, &c.” (P.412.)—No. 21. “ For the vives (les 
avives) :—In nomine Patris, + &c. Barbel in the name of God and of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, Monsieur St. Eloy, I conjure the vives that they 
do thee no more harm, but as Our Lady, when she wept at the foot of 
the. cress, the Lord who for us underwent death and suffering the day of 
Good Friday, &c. (P. 413. )—No.22. “‘ To heal a horse whose shoe nail 
pricks him (cheval encloué):—Morel or Boyer, or whatsoever colour he 
may be, in the name of God, and of the blessed Virgin Mary, and of M. 
St. Eloy, I conjure thee in the name of the prick that it does you no more 
harm, not more than the prick in the side of our blessed Jesus Christ, 
when Longis pricked him with a lance in the right side, on the tree of 
the cross, &c.. Or rather, after having said, Consummatum est, to 
stamp,the. horse’s foot hard upon the ground ; and by reciting a verse of 
the Lord’s Prayer, the nail immediately drops out.”. (P. 413.) What 
a contrivance fora pair of nippers!—No. 35. ‘To conjure fevers by 
reciting five Pater and five Ave, &c. for nine mornings, and adding to 
them : It is true that God is the true God, and the Virgin is the true 
Virgin,* and St. Peter healsfevers . . . and all other maladies.” 
(P,.416.)—No. 36. “To conjure foxes by this prayer :—In the name of 
the Father + and of the Son + and of the Holy Ghost + Dog Foxes or 
Bitch. Foxes, I conjure you and charm you, and I conjure you in the 
name of the very holy and super-holy, as Our Lady was with child, 





* How like is this to the Mahomedan, “ God is the true God, and Mahomet is his 
Prophet,” &c... Did. Napoleon in Egypt do more than vary a Romanist expression, 
when he used those words ? 
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that you have no right to take nor to drive about (écarter) any of the 
birds of my flock, whether cocks, hens, or chickens, nor to eat their 
nests, nor to suck their blood, nor to break their eggs, nor to do them 
any mischief, &c. This to be said thrice a week.” (P. 416.) The 
same form holds good against wolves and she-wolves, if they be named 
instead of foxes, and if the cattle to be charmed be mentioned.—No. 98. 
‘To conjure swords and poignards by saying, I conjure you by the 
death and passion of Jesus,Christ, that you be as kind and favourable 
and amiable to me, as our Lord Jesus Christ was to the Virgin Mary 
his mother,” &c. (P. 417.)— No. 52. * To heal fevers, in giving to the 
sick a billet upon which are written these words, Per immaculatam 
Conceptionem B. Virginis Maria, &c. They must cut the billet into 
little pieces, and put it into broth, which they must make the sick man 
swallow. There are Romanists in Provence who use this remedy, and 
when people scold about it they answer that God has said, Comede volu- 
men istud.”” (P.420.) It is well that there is such a passage in the Bible, 
viz. Ezek. iii. 1!—No. 53. To bear about him the prayer called The 
Passeport of the Immaculate Conception (quoted above), is supposed to 
preserve a person from a quantity of dangers and calamities. Thiers 
says very candidly, that he is not surprised, that these prayers and 
words produce oftentimes such effects, because all their virtue is derived 
from the Devil; and yet he expresses surprise that there is so much 
credulity in the world even amongst people of good sense, on such 
subjects, especially as it is voluntary. He then goes on to disprove the 
assertions of some authors respecting Cardinal Ximenes, Archbishop of 
Toulouse, who has been accused of having summoned an old woman of 
four-score, from Grenada, to heal his fever by her conjurations and 
prayers, by quoting what Alvarez de Castro Gomez has said in con- 
tradiction in his Life of Ximenes.* But with all due respect to Signor 
Gomez, we see no reason to disbelieve the possibility of the Cardinal's 
credulity, for he tells us in so many words, that the ‘ sedula anus” 
cured him by rubbing him with oil, after all the medical skill of the 
kingdom had failed, and we verily believe it might be believed 

Ximenes, that such a cure, if so wrought, would redound much to ‘thé 
honour of the church, and show practically that the abuse showered upon 
‘* medelas ab illiteratis hominibus profectas ” is {‘*Deo auxiliante” them, 
and not the faculty, | undeserved. Thiers allows that such prayers and 
such conjurations are universally used to exorcise ‘* rats, mice, mules, 
field-mice, flies, grasshoppers, caterpillars, ants, serpents, worms, and 
other insects, storms, clouds, winds, tempests, storms,” (p.'422;) 
although not sanctioned by the Church; and he defends, becquse’ he 
cannot deny the fact,} the conduct of St. Bernard, who, when the con- 
gregation in the new Abbey Church of Foigny, in Laon, which he 
founded, were pestered with flies, was obliged to excommunicate them 
by the words ‘‘ Excommunico eas ;” not, says Thiers, that it was “the 
excommunication which killed them, but the superior sanctity of “ the’ 
virtue of God with which he was filled, and by which he ‘worked’ 





* Alvarus Gomecius. De Gestis Fr. Ximinei, lib. ii. p. 963, edit. Francf. 1603, 
} Vide Bernardi, lib. i. ch. 11. 
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many mirtacles."* (P. 423). Thiers might have spared. himself all his 
surprise at the credulity of the ignorant, had he reflected that it was.his 
Church itself from which they derived their knowledge of. that: super- 
stition whence these practical deductions sprung. When such a doctrine 
as the doctrine of the “ Immaculate Conception” is preached and taught 
as truth ; when the Priests at the altar are seen exorcising and charming 
with ‘spells not a whit less irreligious than the common people. use 
against foxes and the farcy; when the Bible is shut up in a foreign 
language, and only communicated to the ear and not to the eye, and that 
without order or plan, if even in truth; no wonder that poor ignorant 
peasants should be led to believe that they can charm away bodily evils 
by the name of the Trinity, or the mention of the Blessed Virgin, as 
well as the Priests, Bishops, and Cardinals themselves. 

A greater than Thiers has asked, “ Do men gather grapes of thorns 
or figs of thistles ?” (Matt. vii. 16.) “ If the root be holy, so are the 
branches.” (Rom. xi. 16.) If the fountain of instruction be poisoned 
at its source, how can the streams that trickle therefrom be pure and 
wholesome ? , 

We have extended our remarks to the examples quoted from Thiers, 
because they admirably illustrate the use which the Romanists make of 
that doctrine which is so often inculcated in the Anagrams with which 
we commenced. But our intention was, and is, to ascertain from ap- 
proved authorities, upon what evidence the doctrine depends ; and for this 
purpose we shall, to conclude the present paper, again appeal to Abelly, 

“The first title of excellence is derived from her singular innocence ; 
which consists in this, that the most holy Virgin, by special privilege, 
nor ever granted to any other of the saints, lived altogether free from 
every sin, whether original or actual.” 

1. “ That she never committed any actual sin, not even a venial sin, 
St. Thomas shows (III. 27. art. 4.) And it is the common sense of the 
Church, as held by the Council of Trent, (Sess. 6. ch. 23.) To this 
truth St. Augustine lends his suffrage, (de Nat. et Grat c. 36,) where, 
speaking of the most holy Virgin Mary, he says, ‘De qua propter 
honorem Domini nullam prorsds, cm de peccatis agitur, habere volo 
nientionem.’ And St. Bernard (Epist. 164,) ‘ Decuit reginam Virginum 
sitigilati privilegio sanctitati absque omni peccato ducere vitam,’ 

‘2. “ That she never contracted a stain of original sin, may be proved 
from all those passages of Scripture, in which her singular and universal 
purity’and innocence are signified : as Cantic. iv. 7, ‘ Thou art all fair, my 
love} there is no spot in thee ;’ and all fair and altogether without spot 
she éould not be, if polluted by original sin. In the same chapter, she 


* This story.calls to mind Dr. Southey’s Pilgrim of Compostella, where he has 
so inimitably told the exorcism practised by St. Basil against the Devil. » But 
occasionally these exorcisms have failed, even where, to use Thiers’s expressions, 
tlie exorcisms have not been, * avec des Paroles et des Oraisons qui ne sont point 
approuvées de I*Eglise,"’ for we are expressly told, as we have elsewhere quoted, by 
Hakewell, in his Apologie,* (p. 131,) that in the fourth year of William Rufus, the 
lightning. at Winseombe Abbey was so great, that “ neither incense, holy water, nor 
the. singing of the monks could allay it!” é 








* Orthe Declaration of te Power and Providence of God in the Government of 
the World. Oxford, 1630. 
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is called, ‘ Hortus conclusus, fons signatus,’ (ver. 12;) and in ch. vi. 
‘ Una est columba mea, perfecta mea,’ (ver. 9) So also, it is proved 
ftom Luke i) 28, which, says Augustine, (Serm. xi. in Natal. Dom,) 
‘ Ostendit ex integro” iram prime sententie exclusam, et plenam, 
benedictionis gratiam restitutam!”’ It may be also proved, from what 
Augustine says against Julian, I. 9., that he who hath committed no 
sin in adult age, can have contracted none in infancy, whence. it. follows 
that as the blessed Virgin, &c. &c. therefore, &c. &c. St. Anselm (de 
Conceptu Virginali 18,) Decens, inquit, erat ut sanctissima Virgo ea 
puritate niteret, qua major sub Dio nequit intelligi.’ And in Cor,, 
xii. ‘Omnes mortui sunt in paccatis sive originalibus sive voluntate 
additis; nemine prorsus excepto, dempta matre Dei.’ Peter Damian 
(Serm. de Assumpt.) says, ‘Caro Virginis, ex Adam assumpta, maculas 
Adz non admisit.’ ; 

“ To this isadded the authority of Sixtus IV, (de Reliq. et Veneratione 
Sanctorum), where he invites the faithful to the celebration of the imma- 
culaté Conception of the most holy Virgin by a largess of indulgences.” 
It is, however, allowed that the Church has established nothing definite 
on this subject, and that no one who holds an opposite opinion is a 
heretic; yet the doctrine is so true, that Paul V. prohibited such an 
opinion to be expressed in public discourses, and Gregory XV. extended 
the prohibition to private conversation and writings. 

Now in all the proofs which are thus produced, the only scripture citar 
tions are from Solomon’s Song, which has been by all rational critics inter- 
preted either in reference to Solomon’s marriage, or the “ mystical union 
between Christ and his Church.” The adducing of it with reference to 
the Virgin Mary is only a proof of that reckless aud short-sighted 
desperation with which the Komish Church, like a drowning -person,, 
catches at a straw, or like an insincere one, garbles her statements. 
Surely the Canticles use language so plain as to matrimony, that. there 
can be no mistake about it; and none but a church which locks up the 
Scriptures could ever dream of taking insulated passages to bolster up 
an argument, when as one is, so must all be, The 12th verse of :ch.iv., 
quoted aboye, as ‘* Hortus conclusus, fons signatus,” is in full (to use 
our version), ‘“ A garden enclosed is my sister, my spouse ;.@ spring shus 
up, a fountain sealed.” Why this omission? Because the. omitted 
words would show that, as the Virgin Mary could be neither.sister, nor 
spouse either to Solomon or to Christ, she could not be bere intended. 
The proofs of this doctrine are after all the assertion of certain Fathers 
and Popes, the latter of whom endeavour to establish it by a promise 
of indulgences, and threats of authority, coaxing and wheedling the 
faithful to receive that as Scripture which the Scripture does, not teach, 
and the Church has not determined! There is no necessity to.go through 
Abelly’s other proofs, which are mere assertions of different writers, but 
it may'sérve two ends to hear how Pope Gregory explains Lsaiah #i,"2— 
“It shall come to pass in the last days, that the mountain of the Lord's 
house. shall. be established in the top of the mountains.” “ Erit)in 
aovissimis diebus preparatus mons Domini in vertice montiums “By 
the name of this mountain the most blessed ever Virgin Mary may be'de+ 
signed ; for she was a mountain, which transcends every altitude of an 
elect creaturé by the dignity of her election ; was not Mary asublime 
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mountain, who as pertained to the conception of the eternal Word has 
lifted the top of her merits beyond all the choir of angels, even to the 
throne of Deity?” From which words of Gregory, says Abelly, it is 
inferred to be very probable, which many doctors have thought, that that 
sanctifying grace, which was conferred upon the most blessed Virgin in 
the moment of her conception—majorem ac pleniorem extitisse gratia 
consummata cujuslibet etiam maximi Sancti. Quod si tanta facit Marie 
gratia in primoingressu, quantam in progressu fuisse existimare debemus, 
ewm preesertim nullum vel momentum vit otiosum in ea fuerit, fidelissi 
méque ac perfectissimé gratiis acceptis co-operata sit?” (Voli. pp. 365 
—367.) 

A question, however, arises from this. The blessed Virgin could not 
be redeemed by Christ, because being without sin, she needed no re- 
demption. To this Abelly replies, that she needed not redemption to 
free her from sin, but to keep her from it, and that in an especial degree, 
since being descended from Adam by ordinary generation she ought to 
have had original sin, but had not, therefore she was debtor to Christ 
her Redeemer, since on account of her merits, foreseen by him, she was 
altogether preserved from sin. (P. 367.) 


(To be continued.) 





LAW REPORT. 


en enn tee ences 


No. XLI.—ANNUITY CHARGED ON A BENEFICE. 
Doe, WiLKs, AND OrHerRs v, RaAMSDEN®. 


EJECTMENT to recover the rectory 


of Great Stambridge, in the county of 


Essex. At the trial before Lord 
Lyndharst, C.B., at the spring assizes 
for Fssex, 1833, the following appeared 
to be the facts of the case :—On the 
18th of February, 1813, the defendant, 
the rector of Great Stambridge, granted 
by intdentare to Elizabeth Fisher, an 
annuity of 260/. per annum for her 
life, and by the same indenture de- 
mised to Robert Withy the rectory 
and glebe lands and tithes thereof, &c. 


trust for better securing the payment 
of the annuity. By another indenture, 
dated the 6th of September, 1816, the 
defendant granted to Thomas Henry 
Shepherd, during his life, an annuity 
of 931., which was also secured by a 
demise of the rectory to a trustee, for 
ninety-nine years) In 1890, and in 
1823, he granted two other annuities, 
the first charged on his vicarage of 
Little Wakering, and the second 
charged on the rectory of Great Stam- 
bridge and vicarage of Wakering ; and 








habendum for ninety-nine years, upon demised those two benefices for terms 





* A rector, after the stat. 13 Eliz. c. 20, had been repealed, and before its revival by 
57 Geo. 3,c. 99, demised his rectory to a trustee for ninety-nine years, to secure an 
annuity. After the passing of 57 Geo. 3, c. 99, by deed reciting the grant of the former 
annuity, and that A. had agreed to purchase of the grantor an annuity of 5741. a year for 
A400. and out of that sum to pay off the former annuity, and that that annuity and the 
term created to secure the same should be assigned to a trustee for 4,’s benefit, the 
rector granted the said annuity of 574/., chargeable on his rectory ; and the trustee 
of the term created to secure the annuity of 1813, assigned it to a trustee for the 
benefit. of A, 

Held, that inasmuch as the term was created after the passing of the 43 Geo. 3, c. 84, 
which repealed the 13 Eliz, c. 20, the assignment of it, though for the parpose of securing 
the payment of an annuity charged on the benefice after the passing of 57 Geo, 3, c. 99, 
was valid. 








SS 
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of years to trustees, for the purpose of 
securing those annuities. By inden- 
ture of the 19th of January, 1825, 
reciting the grants of annuities above 
mentioned, and that the detendant had 
agreed to pay off and repurchase those 
annuities, and that Peter Moore, the 
chairman of the British Annuity Com- 
pany, had on behalf of the company 
agreed with the defendant for the 
purchase of an annuity of 5744/. for a 
term of ninety years, if the defendant 
should so long live, for the price of 
44001., and that it had been agreed 
that Moore should out of that sum 
pay off the several annuities betore 
granted, and that the annuities and 
the terms created to secure the same 
respectively, should be assigned to a 
trustee for the benefit of the company, 
the detendant granted an annuity of 
574/., payable quarterly on certain 
specified days, and charged on his 
rectory and vicarage, to Moore; and 
there was a power of distress in case 
it should be in arrear for twenty-one 
days, and a power to enter and take 
the rents, tithes, and profits, if it should 
be iu arrear for twenty-eight days. 
The indenture also contained an as- 
signment of the four annuities by the 
annuitants; of the two terms created 
in 1813 and 1816, by R. Withy and 
J. H. Shepherd ; and of the two other 
terms created in 1820 and 1823, by 
the trustees of those terms, respec- 
tively, to Wilks, as a trustee, for the 
benefit of the Company. In 1826 the 
annuity became in arrear, and a se- 
questration issued. It was contended 
for the defendant that the deed of 
1825 created a new charge on the 
detendant’s living, and the assignment 


of the former terms to a trustee for 
the purpose of securing the payment 
of an annuity so created since. the 
statute 57 Geo, 3, c. 99, was void, 
Lord Lyndhurst was of opinion, that 
the assignment to Wilks of the terms 
created in 1813 and 1816, vested the 
legal estate in him, and therefore that 
the lessor of the plaintiff was entitled 
to recover; and he directed the jury 
to find a verdict for the plaintiff, bur 
reserved liberty to the defendant. to 
move to enter a nonsuit, 

Comyn now moved accordingly. 
The assigument of the terms granted 
in 1813 and 1816, to Wilks, did not 
vest the legal estate in him, because 
the object of it was to secure, not the 
original annuities, but the annuity first 
granted by the deed of 1825, It 
operated, therefore, as a new charge 
on an ecclesiastical b2nefice, and con- 
sequently is void. The terms created 
to secure the annuities granted in 1813 
and 1816, have been satisfied by the 
payment of those annuities. [ Parke, 
J. The two terms created in 1813 
and 1816 for the purpose of securing 
the annuity, and charged onthe 
benefice, were valid in point of law, 
because the charge created by them 
was made after the passing of 43 Geo. 
8, c. 84, and before the passing) of 
57 Geo. 3, c. 99, The assignment -of 
those terms for the purpose of securing 
the annuity granted in 1825, operated 
pro tanto as a continuance. of. the 
original charge, and vested the, legal 
estate in the lessor of the plaintiffs, 
This case is precisely the same as 
Doe v. Gully. | 

Per Curiam. There must be no, rule. 

Rule refused. 





UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
TRIBUTES OF RESPECT. 

Tue Rev. R. Witson.—A token of respect has been presented by a deputation of 
the congregation of Christ Church, Liverpool, to their late excellent carate, the Rev. 
Robert Wilson, B.A., at his residence at Bootle, on which occasion the following address 
was delivered :— 

** Reverend Sir,—Ours is the pleasing office to convey a memorial of affectionate 
esteem and respect from a grateful congregation to an exemplary and faithful pastor, 
whose instructive and sound discourses, joined to fidelity and untiring zeal in the dig- 
charge of his ministerial duties, will ever be remembered with heartfelt emotiojis, ’ The 
unavoidable dissolution of the bond that united us, we trust, by the divine blessing of an 
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all-wise Providence, is only an introductory call to a field of more extended usefulness, 
whither our prayers will follow for a blessing on your subsequent ministry.” 

To which address the reverend gentleman replied in the following terms :— 

‘“* Gentlemen,—I scarcely know in what language to express my gratitude for the 
kindness showed to me by the congregation of Christ Church, in presenting me with so 
handsome a token of their esteem. I feel grateful to them for their valuable gift, and par- 
ticularly for the very flattering manner in which it has been conveyed. I confess I look 
with feelings of the deepest regret upon the dissolution of the bond that united us toge- 
ther as pastor and people. Christ Chureh was the first church to which I was ever 
appointed, and we all know the warmth and purity of a first attachment. You have this 
day proved (if any proof were necessary) that this attachment was mutual—a eireum- 
stance which deepens the pangs of parting. I assure you [I shall carry the memory of 
your kindness with me to the grave; and should I ever be appointed to another 
charge, the esteem and affection manifested towards me by the congregation of Christ 
Church will act, I trust, under the Divine blessing upon their prayers, as an encourage- 
ment for me to labour with more untiring zeal in the discharge of my ministerial duties.” 


INSCRIPTION, 
Presented to the 
Rev. Rosert Witson, B.A. 
By the Members of the Congregation of Christ Church, 
Liverpool, 
On retiring from bis charge, 29th May, 1836, 
This Salver, a Sacramental Service, and a Purse, containing 
One Hundred Guineas, 
As a memorial of their high estimation of his unaffected piety 

and disinterested zeal in the discharge of his duties as a 

Minister of the Gospel. 


Tue Rey. R. B. Hone.—An elegant silver salver and two waiters of the same 
material have, as tokens of respect and esteem, been presented by the parishioners of 
St. Thomas’s, Portsmouth, to their late beloved curate, the Rev. R. B. Hone, who, after 
seven years’ service among them, has been appointed Vicar of Hales Owen, Shropshire. 


Rev. T. O. Pakr.—The scholars of the Islington Proprietary School have presented 
their Head Master, the Rev. T. O. Parr, of Brasennose College, with a very handsome 
piece of plate, on his resigning the duties of his office, as a testimony of their esteem and 
regard. It was presented after the prizes had been awarded. 


Tur Late Dr. VaLry.—We are gratified in learning that the pupils of this venerated 
and illustrious man are about to erect a tablet in St. Lawrence’s church, to perpetuate 
the remembrance of his virtues, and of their gratitude. The subscription is limited to 
one guinea from each scholar, and the object will be carried into effect under the direc- 
tion of Baron Bolland, Sergeants Merewether and Talfourd, and other distinguished 
gentlemen. 


Rey. B. Powett.—Mr. Professor Powell, who had been doing duty at the University 
School, Oxford, for the last three years, and that gratuitously, until the opening of the 
new Church, has been presented with a very handsomely-bound Bible, quarto size, with 
marginal references, and accompanied with the following inscription :—‘* To com- 
memorate his Sunday afternoon Lecture, which he delivered in the University School, 
Oxford, with the concurrence of the Governors, and the Archdeacon of the Diocese, this 
Bible is presented to the Rev. Baden Powell, M.A. &c. &c. as a small token of great 
respect, by a portion of his late congregation.—July 15th, 1836.” 

i ee _— 

FOURTH REPORT FROM HIS MAJESTY’S COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED 
TO CONSIDER THE STATE OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH WITH 
REFERENCE TO ECCLESIASTICAL DUTIES AND REVENUES. 

To ‘THE KING'S MOST EXCELLENT MAJEsTY. 

We, your nee My Commissioners, appointed te consider the state of the 
Established Church in England and Wales, with reference to Ecclesiastical Duties 
and Revenues, humbly present to your Majesty, this our Fourth Report. 

Having in our last Report completed the subject of Episcopal Duties, Revenues, 
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and Patronage, we new proceed to offer such further recommendations as. have 
occurred to us, upon the remaining parts of the inquiry which has been com- 
mitted to us by your Majesty. 


CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGIATE CHURCHES, 

Under that head of our Second Report, which relates to Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, so many points are comprised, affecting a variety of interests, 
rights, and customs, that it is scarcely possible to lay down any general scheme, 
which may not be open to some objections, and into which it may not be neces- 
sary, upon further inquiry and consideration, to introduce some alterations.— 
We see no reason to doubt the correctness of the principles upon which we 
have proceeded ; but there is one proposition, which may perhaps ve considered 
as deviating, in some respects, from those principles, and which, we think, may 
be advantageously modified, 

We have recommended that, until the existing chapters shall be reduced to the 
proposed future number, no new election or appointment should take place.— 
This process of reduction would affect the succession to cathedral preferment, 
for so long a time, as to afford a just ground of complaint to the clergy ; while it 
would exclude the crowu in some cases, and the bishops in others, from the 
exercise of this kind of patronage, during the same period. In order to obviate 
this inconvenience, we venture now to submit a plan, for filling up certain vacan- 
cies among the canonries, in chapters where the number of canonries is not less 
than six. ‘This plan will, it is true, lengthen the period, which must elapse, 
before the reduction to the future number will be complete; but it will be more 
equitable, as regards both the patrons of cathedral dignities, and the clergy who 
may reasonably look to that kind of preferment; and it may tend to’ facilitate 
the arrangements, necessary to be made, with respect to the residence and duties 
of the canons, in each of the chapters, while the change is in progress. 

Reverting to the subject of ecclesiastical patronage belonging to cathedral and 
collegiate bodies, we are of opinion, that it will be advantageous to the Church, 
to make an arrangement, which shall leave in their hands as much patronage as 
may be required tor the members of the different chapters, and for the subor+ 
dinate clergy who may serve under them ; and which shall transfer the remainder 
to the hands of the respective bishops, as an addition to the means which they 
already possess, of placing laborious and deserving clergymen in situations) of 
usefulness and independence. It is to the bishop that the clergy..of bis 
diveese naturally look, for encouragement and reward; and jit is, on‘ev 
account desirable, that the connexion between them should be strengthened, by 
all possible means. 

With these views, we recommend, that, upon the vacancy of-any chapter 
living, the dean and chapter should present one of their own body; or a minor 
canon of five years standing ; or, if there be a grammar-school attached to the 
charch, the clergyman who shall have served five years as its master ; and that, 
in case of their not so presenting within three months, the living should be at 
the disposal of the bishop of the diocese, in which it shall be locally situate ;, to 
be conferred by him upon some clergyman, who shall have served, within such 
diocese, as curate or incumbent, for at least five years; and that, in, default.of 
the living being so filled within three months more, it should lapse to.the Arch- 
bishop. 

We have already pointed out the necessity of making some alterations in those 
statutes of the respective chapters, by which the turns and periods of residence 
are regulated. We now recommend, that the visitors of the several chapters, 
should make those alterations, as well as such other alterations as may be néces- 
sary, in order to render the statutes and rules consistent with the’ altered 
constitution and duties of these bodies; but that such statutes as shall ‘be so 
made by the visitors, should not take effect, until they shall have been submitted 
to the commissioners referred to in our last report, and shall have-received the 
sanction of your Majesty in council. ’ 

In concluding this head of our Report, we beg leave respectfally to acknowledge 
your Majesty’s gracious communication, made to us through Viscount Melbourne, 
that it is not your Majesty’s intention to promote to the stall in the cathedral 
church of. Westminster, vacant by the death of the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, but to leave it open, and subject to the immediate operation of those 
regulations and arrangements, which we are engaged in intreducing, 
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CATHEDRAL AND COLLEGIATE CHURCHES IN WALES. 


We now proceed to recommend to your Majesty such arrangements, as appear 
to us to be applicable to the cathedral and collegiate churches in the Principality 
of Wales, We have already adverted to the peculiar circumstances of these 
charches, which differ so materially from those in England, that we have found 
it impossible to treat them upon a similar plan. Their revenues are inadequate 
te the support of a dean and four canons ; they partake, in some measure, of the 
nature of parochial churches; the cathedral services are not, in all cases, per- 
formed daily, and none of the prebends appear to be residentiary. 

Keeping in view the general principles, by which we were governed in framing 
our Second Report, and desiring to make a proper provision for the archdeaconries 
in Wales, which we are of opinion ought to be, as well as those in England, 
efficient and useful offices, we submit to your Majesty the following recom- 
mendations. 

With respect to the northern part of the principality, we recommend that the 
deaneries of St. Asaph and Bangor, both of which are well endowed, and are in 
the patronage of the bishops, should, after the present incumbencies, be united 
to the respective archdeaconries of St. Asaph and Bangor ; and that the third 
archdeaconry, that of Merioneth, should receive an addition to its present 
endowment, from the property belonging to one of the prebends in the chapter 
of Bangor; that a part of the tithes, of which the endowment of the deanery of 
Bangor consists, should be applied to augment the vicarages, or perpetual 
curacies, of the parishes in which they accrue ; and that the corps, now belong- 
ing to the prebend of Penmynydd, should be annexed to the deanery. 

We further recommend, that the chapter of St. Asaph should consist of the 
dean and two canons, the latter having the cure of souls within the parish ; 
that the deanery should retain so much of its separate endowment, as shall 
remain after competent provision shall have been made for the vicarage of 
Henllan, the rectory of which is annexed to the deanery; and that the divisible 
revenues should be equally shared by the two canons. 

We also recommend, that the chapter of Bangor should consist of the dean 
and two canons, the latter performing the same duties in the cathedral, and in 
the parish of Bangor, as are now performed by the priest vicars of that cathedral, 

With regard to South Wales, we recommend, that at St. David’s, the chapter 
should, in future, consist of the precentor and two canons, who should discharge 
the duties of the cathedral, and of the parish of St. David’s ; that the divisible 
revenues should be divided into twenty-four parts, of which the precentor should 
receiye ten, and each of the canons, five ; and that the remaining four should be 
paid, as an endowment, to the Archdeacon of Cardigan. 

‘There are several prebends in the collegiate church of Brecon, one of the best 
of which should, we think, be annexed to the Archdeaconry of Brecon; which, 
as Well as the Archdeaconry of Cardigan, is at present very insufficiently endowed. 

The chapter of Llandaff consists of the bishop, and twelve prebendaries. We 
recommend, that one seventh, being the bishop's present share of the divisible 
revenues, should be reserved to him ; and that the remainder should be appro- 
priated to the maintenance of a chapter, consisting of one archdeacon and two 
canons; the latter being charged with the cure of souls, in the parishes of 
Liandaff and Whitchurch respectively. 

We.are of opinion, that all the remaining property, belonging to the canonries 
and prebends, in the chapters of St. Asaph, Bangor, St. David’s, Llandaff, and 
Brecen, should, as they become vacant, be made applicable to the improvement 
of-small livings in the principality of Wales; unless it should be determined to 
appropriate a portion of that property to the college of St. David’s at Lampeter, 
either in exchange for some benefices with the cure of souls, which are now 
connected with that establishment, or in the way of further endowment. | 


Our attention has lately been drawn to the collegiate church of Wimborne 
Minster, a royal peculiar, in the county of Dorset ; which was’not mentioned 
ins our Second Report, in consequence of no return respecting it having been 
made ‘tothe commissioners appointed by your Majesty to inquire into the 
revenues and patronage of the Established Church. 
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This corporation originally consisted of a dean, prebendaries, and other officers ; 
but the management and control of the whole has since been vested in twelve 
governors, who exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction, within the parish, by their 
official; and have at their disposal the property belonging to the church. 

From information, which we have received through the commissioners 
appointed to inquire into charities, we have reason to believe, that, under proper 
management of the possessions belonging to this establishment, there would be 
a surplus revenue, after satisfying all the original purposes of the foundation. 

We recommend, that power should be given to your Majesty in council, upon 
the recommendation of the ecclesiastical commissioners, to direct the application 
of any surplus, which may, upon further inquiry, be found to exist, towards 
making a better provision for the spiritual care of the parish; which contains 
4,000 inhabitants, and had formerly three chapels of ease, of which one only 
is now remaining. 





With respect to the endowment of archdeaconries, we have already recom- 
mended, that in each cathedral, where it is practicable, one at least of the 
stalls should be applied te the purpose of making a better provision for that 
important office. We now recommend the annexation to the office of archdeacon 
of acanonry, either entire or charged with a provision for another archdeaconry 
within the diocese, as soon as either of such arrangements can be made; and 
that until such method can be resorted to, the commissioners should have 
power, in cases where it may be necessary, to augment the incomes of arch- 
deaconries to a sum not exceeding 2U00/. per annum, out of the property arising 
from sinecure rectories, or from the suppressed prebends. We would not be 
understood to express an opinion, that this amount of income is an adequate 
provision for the office of archdeacon; but we do not think it expedient to pro- 
pose any larger deduction from the means of augmenting the incomes of the 
parochial clergy, to be furnished by the operation of the measures which we 
have recommended. 





We find that benefices are annexed, by act of parliament, or otherwise, to the 
headships of some colleges, in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. _ [t is 
evidently desirable, that such benefices should have incumbents, practically, as 
well as legally, invested with the cure of souls. We are of opinion, that this 
object might be effected, in some cases at least, if the advowsons were sold, with 
the consent of the respective colleges, and the money, arising from the sales, 
invested in proper securities, the interest being made payable to the heads of the 
several colleges for the time being. We are also of opinion, that upon the com- 
pletion of the arrangement, the present incumbents should be permitted, upon 
resigning the benefices, to receive the interest arising from the proceeds of the 
sales ; and that power should be given to the colleges themselves to purchase the 
advowsons. 

We think it desirable, that a similar course should be pursued, with respect to 
the benefice annexed to the Regius Professorship of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. 





There are a few parishes, in which both the profits, and the spiritual charge, are 
divided between two or more incumbents, each having a portion, or mediety,/as 
it is in some places called, of the benefice, and being charged with its daties ‘in 
turn. It is obvious, that such an arrangement involves serious inconveniences, 
both to the parishes, and to the portionist clergymen. ‘There are other cases, 
where benefices are held, together with small sinecure preferments in private 
patronage, the revenues of which form a part of the income of the incumbent of 
the benefice. We think that your Majesty in council should be empowered, upon 
the recommendation of the commissioners, to sanction plans for separating such 
portions, and constituting them separate benefices ; or for consolidating two or 
more ef such portions into one benefice, to be held by one incumbent; ox for 
permanently uniting benefices with the small sinecure preferments above men» 
tioned ; or for making such other arrangements, as may promote. the efficient 
discharge of pastoral duty in such parishes, without injuring the. pecuniary 
rights, either of the patrons, or of the existing incumbents. 
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We recommend also, with an especial view to the better care of populous 
parishes, that power should be given to bishops, colleges, and ether public 
bedies, in whom the advowsons of such parishes are vested, on the recommenda- 
tien of the commissioners, and subject to the approbation of your Majesty in 
council, to exchange advowsons between themselves: and, generally, we are of 
opinion, that it would be highly expedient, that similar power should be given, 
to sanction any arrangement, for the purpose uf improving the value, or making 
a better provision for the spiritual duties of ill-endowed parishes or districts; by 
altering the exercise of patronage, or, by apportioning the income of two bene- 
fie»s, belonging to the same patron, or that of one benefice having more than 
on: church or chapel, between the incumbents, or ministers, of such benefices, 
churches, or chapels respectively ; these powers not ‘to be exercised, with 
respect to advowsons in the patronage of laymen, without the consent of the 
respective patrons; nor in any case without the consent of the bishop of the 
diocese. 


With respect to the ancient hospitals, adverted to in our Second Report, we 
have not yet received such further information, as to enable us to offer to your 
Majesty any distinct recommendation upon the subject. 


In consequence of the avoidance of some of the preferments, which, if our 
recommendations should be adopted, will not be filled up, it becomes necessary 
to determine to whom the custody of the fund, which will arise from the endow- 
ments of those preferments, should be entrusted. We recommend, that the 
commissioners should be empowered to appoint the necessary officers, for per- 
forming such duties as may arise out of transactions connected with this fund ; 
and that the treasurer of Queen Anne’s Bounty should pay over to the proper 
officer, so appointed, the monies received by him, under the authority of the act 
passed in the last session of parliament, to which we have referred in our Second 
Report. 

With regard to the application of the resources, arising from the operation of 
those measures which affect the Cathedral and Collegiate Establishments, we 
recommend, that, except in cases where we have suggested any specific appro- 
priation, the property and revenues, rendered available by these alterations, 
should, after a due consideration of the wants and circumstances of the places 
in which they accrue, be applied to the purpose of making additional provision 
for the cure of souls, in parishes where such assistance is most required ; in such 
manner as shall be most conducive to the efficiency of the Established Church. 

For the reasons stated at the conclusion of our last Report, we present to your 
Majesty the remainder of our recommendations, in the same form of distinct 
propositions, which we have already adopted. 


FURTHER PROPOSITIONS : 


i. That the chapter in each Cathedral Church in England, except at Oxford,— 
of the Collegiate Church of Westminster,—and of your Majesty’s Royal Chapel of 
Windsor,—consist hereafter of a dean and four canons only. 

2. That the chapter of Christchurch, in Oxford, consist hereafter of a dean 
and six canons only. 

3. That until the existing chapters shall be reduced to their proposed future 
number of members respectively, every canonry or prebend which shall become 
vacant be suppressed, except in the cases herein specified 

4. That the first canonry of Christchurch which shall become vacant, not 
being one of the two canonries which are respectively annexed to the Regius 
Professorships in the University of Oxford, be permanently annexed to the Lady 
Margaret's Professorship of Divinity in that University; that the two next eanon- 
ries of Christchurch which shall become vacant, not being either of the three 
already specified, be suppressed ; that the fourth vacancy be filled aps; that 
the two next canonries which shall become vacant, except as aforesaid, be sup- 
pressed ; and that this rule be acted upon, until the number of canons shall be 
reduced to six. 

5. Phat upon the Lady Margaret’s Professor succeeding to the canonry of 
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Christehureh, ‘the canonry of Worcester, now annexed: to his Professorship, 
become vacant, and be suppressed. 

6. That the rectory of the parish of Saint Margaret, in the city of Westminster, 

and one of the prebendal houses belonging to the chapter of Westminster, be per«’ 
manently annexed to the prebend in the Collegiate Church of Westminster, now 
held by Henry Hart Milman; clerk ; and that the said parish, and the rector 
thereof, be subject to the jurisdiction of the bishop of London, and of che anc arch~ 
deacon of Middlesex, and not to any other ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; and that 
the said rectory be in the patronage of your Majesty. 

7. That the share of the revenues of the said chapter, belonging to such pre- 
bendary, be subdivided into twelve equal parts ; that seven of such parts be paid. 
to the prebendary, and that the other five parts be applied towards building a 
house of residence for the minister of a district church in the said parish, and 
for endowing the.rector of such church, and the minister of Broadway Chapel, 
in the said parish; in such proportions as the commissioners, for carrying inte: 
effect the former recommendations, shall recommend, and your Majesty in 
council shall approve. 

8 That the rectory. of the parish of Saint John, in the same + ats and one 
other of the prebendal houses belonging to the said chapter, be permanant: 
annexed to the prebend in the said collegiate church, lately held by George 
Holcombe, Doctor of Divinity ; and that the said parish, and the rector thereof, 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of London, and of the Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, and not to any other ogeldaleaieal jurisdiction; and that the said 
rectory be t in the patronage of your Majesty. 

at the share of the revenues of the said chapter, belonging to the said 
prebend, be subdivided, and applied for the spiritual use of the said last-men- 
tioned parish, in such proportions, and in such manner, as the said commis- 
sioners shall recommend, and your Majesty in council shall approve. 

10. That in the Cathedral Churches of Canterbury, Durham, Ely, Exeter, 

Winchester, and Worcester,—in the Collegiate Church of Westminster,—and in, 
your Majesty's Royal Chapel of Windsor,—respectively, the two first canonriés, 
or prebends, which shall become vacant, be, except as herein specified, sup-, 
pressed, and that the third vacancy be filled up, and that this rule be acted upon, 
until there shall be four canons only ; that in the Cathedral Church of Canter- 
bury the first appointment, under such rule, be made by your Majesty, the. 
second by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and that thereafter the said Archbishop 
appoint a canon, upon the occurrence of every fourth vacancy which is to 
filled up; that in the Cathedral Church of Durham, Henry Jenkins, Clerk, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Durham, be appointed to the Canonry 
designed for him by the late Bishop of Durham, and now held by Richard Prosser, 
Doctor of Divinity, when it shall become vacant, although one of the two 
ceding vacancies may have been filled up; and that in the Collegiate Church of. 
Westminster, when either of the prebends attached to the parishes of St. Mar’ 
garet and St. John, respectively, shall become vacant, a canon be appointed, 
aor one of the two preceding vacancies may have been filled up. 

That in the Cathedral Churches of Bristol, Chester, Gloucester, Lichfield, 
Norvsieln Peterborough, Rochester, Salisbury, and Wells, the first. and. é@very 
alternate canenry or prebend which shall become vacant, be, except as herein. 
specified, suppressed, aud that every other vacancy be filled up, and, that this’ 
rule be acted upon, until there shall be four canons only; but that when.a 
vaeancy shall occur in the prebend, in the Cathedral Church of Gloucester, which: 
is attached to the mastership of Pembroke College in Oxford, or in the prebend, 
* the Cathedral Church of Norwich, which is attached to the mastership.of > 

Catherine Hall in Cambridge,or in either of the prebends in the Cathedral 
Church of Rochester, which are respectively attached to the provestship of: Oriel 
College in Oxford, and to the arehdeaconry of Rochester, such vacancy be filled,» 
up, although a new canon may have been appointed in the case of -the vacaney: 
immediately preceding. if 

12 ‘That in case any canonry in either of the before-named Cathedral ar Cok, 
leigate Churches, shall be hereafter permanently annexed to any archdeaconry, 
ov united with any parochial charge, and shall then become vacant -before.the, 
canonries im such church shall be reduced to the proposed future anmber, such 
vacancy be filled up, notwithstanding the foregoing rules, 

13.. That in all Cathedral and Collegiate Churches in which the residentiavicn 
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haye heretofore been elected by the chapter, from amongst the existing preben- 
daries, all the canonries be in future in the direct patronage of the bishops of 
the respective dioceses; with the exception of the three existing canonries in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, in London; and that these latter canonries be in 
the direct patronage of your majesty. 

14. That inthe said chapter of St. Paul, and in the chapter of Lincoln, respec- 
tively, a fourth canonry be founded ; and that such new canonries be in the 
patronage of the respective bishops, and be disposed of by them as herein 
provided, 

15.. That the incomes, from whatever source arising, belonging to all suppressed 
residentiary canonries or prebends, as well those which are now vacant, as those 
which shall hereafter become vacant, be, except as herein specified, paid to the 
proper officer to be appointed by the said commissioners. 

16. That in the Cathedral Churches of Lichfield and Chester, the incomes of 
the two suppressed residentiary canonries and prebends, respectively, fall into 
the divisible revenues of the respective chapters. 

17. That the separate estates and other endowments, of whatever kind, distinct 
from the corporate property of the respective chapters, belonging to deaneries, 
and residentiary canonries or prebends, as well those which are now vacant, as 
those which shall hereafter become vacant, be, except as herein specified, vested 
in the said commissioners. 

18. That in the Cathedral Churches of York and Lichfield, such part of the 
separate endowments of the dean and canons as may be determined upon be 
vested, as vacancies occur, in the respective chapters, and become part of the 
corporate property ; and that the remainder of such endowments be vested in the 
said commissioners. 

19. That each of the deans, hereafter to be appointed, of the cathedrals on the 
old foundation, except as herein specified, and of your majesty’s Royal Chapel 
of Windsor, receive a double share of the divisible revenues ; and that, until the 
time when all the dignities shall be held subject to these recommendations, just 
apportionments be made of the shares of such revenues, to be received by the 
new members of each chapter respectively. 

20. That, upon the first vacancy in the deanery of Windsor, the living of 
Haseley be severed from the deanery, and revert to the patronage of the dean 
and chapter of Windsor. 

21. That the chapter of St. Asaph consist hereafter of a dean and two canons, 
and that the canons have the cure of souls within the parish: that the deanery 
jretain so much of its separate endowment as shall remain, r competently 
providing thereout for the vicarage of Henllan ; and that the divisible revenues 
be. equally shared by the two canons. 

, 22. That the chapter of Bangor consist hereafter of a dean and two canons, 
the canons performing the same duties, both in the cathedral and in the parish of 
Bangor, as are now performed by the priest-vicars of that cathedral ; that the 
endowments belonging to the prebend of Penmynydd be annexed to the deanery 
of, Bangor; and that such portion of the tithes now belonging to the said 
deanery as shall be determined upon, be applied to the augmentation of the 
vicarages, or perpetual curacies, of the parishes in which they respectively 


23.:That the deaneries of St. Asaph and Bangor be united to the Archdea- 
,eouries of St. Asaph and Bangor respectively ; and that the archdeaconry of 
“Merioneth be endowed with the property belonging to one of the prebends in the 
Cathedral Church of Bangor, hereafter to be fixed upon. 
24. That the chapter of St David’s consist hereafter of a precentor and two 
one the canons being charged with the cure of souls in the parish of St. 
Dav d's; that the divisible revenues be divided into twenty-four parts ; that tea 
of such parts be assigned to the precentor, and five to each canon ; and that the 
remaining four parts be paid as an endowment, to the archdeacon of Cardigan. 
,26. That the chapter of Llandaff consist hereafter of an archdeacon and two 
‘canons, the canons being charged with the cure of souls, in the parishes of 
Llandaff and Whitchurch, respectively ; and that, after paying to the Bishop of 
ydulandaff one seventh part of the divisible revenues, the remainder be divided 
among the three members of the chapter, the archdeacon receiving one half, and 
each of the canons one quarter. 
26. That the endowment, belonging to one of the prebends in the Collegiate 
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Church of Brecon, hereafter to be fixed upon, be annexed to the archdeacunry 
of Brecon. 

27. That all the remaining property belonging to the canonries, prebends, dig- 
nities and offices, in the Cathedral Churches of St. Asaph, Bangor, St. David's; 
Llandaff, and in the Collegiate Church of Brecon, as they become vacant, be 
vested in the said commissioners, and be applied by them to the improvement of 
poor benefices in the Principality of Wales; unless the said commissioners shall 
deem it fit to apply any part thereof, to the better endowment of the College of 
St. David’s at Lampeter, either absolutely, or in exchange for any benefices with 
cure of souls, which are now connected with that establishment ; and that au- 
thority be given to them for that purpose. 

28. That the whole divisible revenues of the dean and chapter of Ripon be 
divided into six parts ; and that the dean receive two parts, and the four canons 
one part each. 

29. That no new appointment be made to any of the prebends, dignities, or 
offices, not being residentiary in the several Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, 
except as herein specified ; nor to the deanery of Wolverhampton. 

30. That ail the estates, tithes, and other endowments, of whatever kind, be- 
longing to the said deanery, prebends, dignities, and offices, as well those which 
are now vacant, as those which shall hereafter. become vacant, be, except as 
herein specified, vested in the said commissioners. 

31. That the endowments, of whatever kind, belonging to the Collegiate 
Churches of Wolverhampton, Heytesbury, and Middleham, be applied to the 
purpose of making a better provision for the cure of souls in the districts, or 
places, with which those churches are respectively connected. 

32. That the archdeacon of Nottingham be in future the rector of the Colle- 
giate Church of Southwell, and have under him an assistant minister, such 
minister to have an income of not less than 800/. per annum, out of the revenues 
of the said church, and two minor canons, with an income of not less than 1502. 
per annum each; and that such minor canons also assist in the duties of the 
parish of Southwell. 

33. That so much of the property belonging to the Collegiate Church of Wim- 
borne Minster, as shall upon due enquiry be found to remain, after adequatel 
providing for the original purposes of the foundation, be applied to the Purpote 
of making a better provision for the spiritual care of the parish of Wimbortie 
Minster. 

34. That provision be made for the due performance of such duties in the 
respective Cathedral and Collegiate Churches as may require to be so provided 
for, in consequence of the diminution in the number of canons, while that 
change is in progress; and that measures be taken by the said commissioners, 
for the disposal of such residence houses in the precincts of the respective Ca- 
thedral and Collegiate Churches, as may no longer be required; and for the dis- 
tribution and appropriation of those which may be retained. apr 

35. That power be given to unite such of the better endowed canonrieés, in fie 
respective chapters, as may be deemed properly available for the purpose, with 
the parochial charge of populous districts, within the dioceses in which“si¢h 
churches shall be respectively situate. 

36. That such arrangements be made with respect to the deanery and ¢anon- 
ries in the chapter of Durham, and their revenues, as shall, upon due‘ inquiry 
and consideration, be determined on, with a view to maintaining the University 
of Durham in a state of respectability and efficiency ; due regard being had to 
the just claims of any existing officer of the University. 1389 

37. That the visitors of the respective chapters do so alter, from time to time, 
the existing statutes and rules, as to make them consistent with the cometin in 
stitution and duties of the chapters, respectively ; but that no ‘statute’'made 
under this authority take effect, until it shall have been submitted to the said 
commissioners, and shall have received the sanction of your majesty in’ cowncil. 

38. That the several corporations, or colleges, of vicars choral, priest-viears, 
or minor canons, be dissolved, and that their endowments be dealt with in st¢h 
manner as shall be determined on ; so as to secure to each of the existing ae, 
bers, a provision at least equivalent to that which he now possesses ; and that 
the advowsons belonging to the said last-mentioned corporations and colleges’ be 
vested in the chapters of their respective churches. 

39. That all the said officers be hereafter styled minor canons ;—that their 
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number, in each Cathedral or Collegiate Church, where it now exceeds four, be 
gradually reduced to a number not exceeding four, nor less than two ;—~—and that 
the stipend of each minor canon hereafter to be appointed be not less than 150/. 
per annum. 

40. That no minor canonry, in any Cathedral or Collegiate Church, be held 
tugether with any benefice, unless such benefice be within the limits of the city 
wherein such church is situate. 

41. That no minor canon be qualified to take any benefice in the patronage of 
the chapter, beyond such limits, wmtil he shall have actually served as minor 
canon for five years at the least; and that within one year after the acceptance 
of any such benefice, he vacate his minor canonry. 

42. That upon the vacancy of any benefice in the patronage of a chapter, the 
dean and chapter present thereto either one of their own body, or a minor canon, 
subject to such regulations as aforesaid; or a spiritual person who shall have 
served for five years at the least as master of the grammar school, if any attached 
to such Cathedral or Collegiate Church, who shall within one year thereafter 
vacate his mastership; and that if neither a member of the chapter, nor a minor 
canon, nor such schoolmaster be presented within three calendar months, the 
bishop of the diocese in which the benefice is situate do, within the next three 
calendar months, collate thereto a spiritual person, who shall have actually 
served within such diocese, as curate or incumbent for five vears at the least ; 
and that if no such collation take place within such time, the benefice lapse to 
the archbishop of the province. 

43. That the patronage of all benefices with cure of souls possessed by indi- 
vidual members of chapters, in right of their separate estates, or by prebendaries, 
dignitaries, or officers, not residentiary, be transferred to the bishops of the 
dioceses in which the benefices shall be respectively situate. 

44. That all ecclesiastical rectories without cure of souls, except such as are 
in the patronage of any college in either of the Universities, or of any private 
patron, as well those which are now vacant as those which shall hereafter 
become vacant, be suppressed ; and that the endowments, of whatever kind, be- 
longing thereto, be, except as herein specified, applied towards augmenting the 
existing provision for the cure of souls; due regard being had, in the first in- 
stance, to the wants of the dioceses in which the said rectories shall be respec- 
tively situate. 

45. That the Bishops of London and Lincoln be enabled to collate, to the new 
canonry in the chapter of St. Paul and of Lincoln respectively, one of the arch- 
deacons of their respective dioceses ; subject to such regulations, before any 
vacancy shall occur among the existing members of the said chapters respectively, 
as may be determined on; and that upon the occurrence of any such vacancy, 
provision be made for such archdeacon, and if it be deemed fit, fur one other of 
the archdeacons in each of the said dioceses, by the application of a portion of 
the income of such canonry. 

46. That the stall in the Cathedral Church of Rochester, which is now an- 
nexed to the archdeaconry of Rochester, be annexed to the new archdeaconry of 
Maidstone. 

47. That archdeaconries, not otherwise competently endowed, be provided for 
respectively, by the annexation, where circumstances will permit, either of an 
entire canonry,—or of a canonry charged with the payment of such portion of 
its income as shall be determined on, towards the provision for another arch- 
deacon in the same diocese,—or of such last-mentioned portion of the income 
of a canonry,—or until such arrangement can be made, and in cases where it 
may be necessary, by augmentation, out of the lands or tithes vested in the said 
commissioners, or out of the revenues accruing from the suppression of ecclesi- 
astieal rectories without cure of souls or of non-residentiary prebends ; provided 
that the annual income of each archdeaconry so augmented out of such lands, 
tithes, or revenues, do not exceed 200/. 

48. That with respect to benefices which are annexed, by Act of Parliament 
or otherwise, to the headships of colleges in the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, power be given to sanction, with the consent of the respective 
colleges, the sale of the advowsons of such benefices, and the investment of the 
proceeds in proper securities, the interest to be paid to the respective heads of 
the colleges for the time being ; and that npon the completion of the respective 
arrangements, the present incumbents be permitted, on resigning their respec- 
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tive benefices, to: receive the interest of the proceeds arising from. such. sales 
respectively; and that power be given to the colleges themselves to purchase 
such advowsons. 

49. That similar power be given with respect to the benefice annexed to the 
Regius Professorship of divinity in the University of Cambridge. 

50. That wherever any benefice with cure of souls is held together with any 
sinecure preferment, in the patronage of any college in either of the universities, 
or of any private patren, the revenues of which latter preferment form a part of 
the income of the present incumbent of such benefice, power be given, with the 
consents of the respective patrons, permanently to annex such preferment to 
such benefice. 

51. That in those parishes in which both the profits, and the spiritual charge, 
are divided between two or more incumbents, each having a mediety or portion 
of the benefice, power be given, with the consent of the patron, to sanction 
plans for constituting any of such portions separate benefices ; or for consoli- 
dating two or more of such portions into one benefice to be held by one incum- 
bent; or for making such other arrangements as may promote the efficient 
discharge of pastoral duties, in such parishes. 

52. That with an especial view to the better care of populous parishes, power 
be given to sanction the exchange of advowsons, between bishops, colleges and 
other public bodies ; and to sanction any arrangement for the purpose of im- 
proving the value, or making a better provision for the spiritual duties, of ill- 
endowed parishes or districts; by altering the exercise of patronage, or by 
apportioning the income of two benefices belonging to the same patron,—or the 
income of one benefice having more than one church or chapel,— between the 
incumbents, or ministers of such benefices, churches, or chapels ; but that these 
latter powers be not exercised with respect to advowsons in Jay patronage, 
without the consents of the respective patrons; nor, in any case, without the 
consent of the bishop of the diocese. 

53. That none of these propositions respecting the division of corporate pro- 
perty, the severance of separate property, or the exercise of patronage in respect 
of separate property, affect any dean, archdeacon, canon, prebendary, dignitary, 
or officer (except the said Henry Hart Milman), who shall be in possession at the 
time of passing any Act of Parliament for carrying these propositions into effect ; 
but that every such dean, archdeacon, canon, prebendary, dignitary and officer, 
thereafter appointed, be subject to such regulations as shall be made in pur- 
suance of such act. 

54. That the said commissioners, from time to time, as they shall think neces- 
sary, cause to he amended the valuation of the revenues of the bishopricks, 
cathedrals, collegiate churches, ecclesiastical corporations, aggregate and sole, 
and benefices, in England and Wales, which was made and estimated, according 
to the returns made to the commissioners appointed by your majesty to inquire 
into the revenues and patronage of the established church, in England and Wales, 
and specified in the report made by the said last-mentioned commissioners, 
bearing date the sixteenth dav of June 1835 ; and that when the said amended 
valuation shall be completed, the same be printed by your majesty’s printer, and 
be received as evidence of the value of every dignity, office, or benefice, therein 
mentioned. 

55. That all monies received by the treasurer of the governors of the bounty 
of Queen Anne, under the act passed in the last session of parliament relating to 
preferments without cure of souls, be forthwith paid over to the proper officer 
to be appointed by the said commissioners for carrying into effect the former re- 
commendations ; and that no further sums be received by the said treasurer, 
under the said act. 

56. That the property and revenues to be vested in and paid to the said com- 
missioners under these propositions, be, after a due consideration of the wants 
and circumstances of the places in which they accrue, applied, except as herein 
specified, to the purpose of making additional provision for the cure of souls, in 
parishes where such assistance is most required; in such manner as shail be 
most conducive to the efficiency of the Established Church. 

57. That the said commissioners be empowered to inquire into the state of those 
hospitals which were returned as promotions spiritual in the reign of King 
Henry the Eighth ; and that in those cases in which they shall find the endow- 
ments of such hospitals to be capable, after satisfying the objects of the founder’s 
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bounty, of affording a better provision for the cure of souls in the parishes with 
which they are connected, the commissioners do consider and report to your 
majesty, in council, and that your majesty in council be empowered to sanction 
measures for effecting such provision. ; 

58. That no person be hereafter capable of receiving the appointment of dean, 
precentor, archdeacon, or canon, until he shall have been six years complete in 
priest’s orders. 2 ‘ 

All which we humbly submit to your Majesty’s consideration. 

(Signed) W. Canruar, C. J. Lonpon, 
CoTreNHAM, J. LINCOLN, 
E. Esor, J. H. GLoucESTER, 
LANSDOWNE, T. Serine Rice, 
HARRowBY, H. HoBHouse, 
MELBOURNE, HERBERT JENNER. 
June 24, 1836. J. RUSSELL, 


Lonpon University.—The following gentlemen have been appointed the Board of 
Examiners of the new Metropolitan University:—Dr. Maltby, Bishop of Durham; 
Henry Warburton, Esq. M.P.; Andrew Amos, Esq.; W. Empson, Esq.; Dr. Roget ; 
J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. ; Rev. Dr. Arnold; Rev. R. Sheepshanks; Rev. Connop Thirl- 
wall; G. B. Airey, Esq.; J. W. Lubbock, Esq.; Nassau Senior, Esq.; and Michael 
Faraday, Esq. F.R.S. 


Society ror Burtpinc Cuurcues.—A Diocesan Society has been formed at Wells, 
for the building and enlarging of Churches in the Diocese of Bath and Wells. The sub- 
scriptions are already of a very liberal nature. 


Kino’s Cottece, Lonpon.—The distribution of prizes to students in the senior 
and junior departments, took place on Wednesday, June 29, in the theatre of the 
College. The Archbishop of Canterbury was in the chair. The prizes were dis- 
tributed in the following order :— 

Divinity —Under the Principal—Students of the Ist year, Jones, Gell.— 2d 
year, Von Dadelsen, Fisher, Ridout.—3d year, Sheppard, Pitman. 

Classical Literature. — Professor Browne — Ist Class, Frere, Kitson,—2d Class, 
Jones.—3d Class, Cayley.—Honourable mention — Walpole, Fincham, Gandell, 
Bramah, Rhenius, Hargreaves. 

Mathematics,—Professor Hall—Renny, Dumerque, Cayley, Hall, Clarke Kerry. 

English Literature.— Professor Dale — Senior Class, Giraud, Pitman.— Junior 
Class, Cayley, Patteson,—Ist Essay, not known.—2d Ditto, Musgreave. 

Hebrew.—\1st Prize, Von Dadelsen—2d ditto, Gunning. 

French Literature.—Cayley, Royde. 

German Literature.—Ridout. 

Associntes, K.C.—Edward Cheere, Dennett, Walpole. 

Junidr, Departanent.—Sixth Class. —70 Boys—Mauning, Spring, Chretien, Wil- 
liams, #q. Lowder, ditto, Browne, ditto, Johnson, Bulwer, 2q., Major, ditto, 
Rivers, Foggo, Bissill, Lewis, Metcalfe, Stocks. 

Mathematics. — Butterworth, Russell, Ribbans. Certificates of Honour — 
Widliams,. Brown, 

Bifth Ciass.—65 Boys—Sim, Snell, Ramsden, Toombs. Certificates of Honour— 
Dunsterville, Beresford. 

(Proprietary Sehools in Union.—Hackney, Robert Easun—St. Paul’s, Pimlico, W. 
Parsey— Kensington, Henderson—Stockwell, J. D. Hodgson—Stepney, Milner— 
Philological, Roberts—West Ham, Butler—Forest, J. Gorton. No youths were 
presented from: the schools at Blackheath and Camberwell. 


Bavtron. Free Grammar Scnoor, — The annual examination of the boys 
educated at the Free Grammar School of King Edward VI, in Bruton, 
took place on Thursday, the 16th July, in the presence of the governors and 
several gentlemen of the neighbourhood. The books taken up for examination 
—_ 7 Theology, the Gospels in Greek, and the Articles of the Church of 

Crassics.—Greek.—The Acharnenses of Aristophanes—the Hecuba of Euripides 
—1Ist Book of Homer’s Nliad—Greek Delectus and Grammar. 
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Latin, —-The De. Amicitia of Cicero —Virgil’s 7Zneid — Latin Delectus and 
Grammar, 

The senior boy delivered in specimens of original composition. 

Mathematics.—Hind’s Trigonometry, 2d chapter—Ist and 3d Books of Euclid— 
Solution of Quadratic Equations, &c. 

On the recommendation of the Examiner, W. G. Henderson, son of Capt. George 
Henderson, R. N. was elected an Exhibitioner; and the Classical Prizes were 
awarded as follows:— 

Ist Class to Henderson, sen. and Harris. 
2d ————— Newman, jun. 

3d ———— Stockwell. 

4th ————— Lucas and Phelips. 

5th Colby. 

6th ————— Gapper and Dampier, jun. 

The Prizes in Mathematics were awarded to :— 

Ist Class to Henderson, sen. and Strong. 
2d ————— Newman, sen. 
3d — Havergal. 

The Examiners were, the Rev. H. Deane, the Rev. J. G. Copleston, and the Rev. 
— Phabyn. ed 

University Exursitions.—The Proprietors of Kensington School, in union with 
King’s College, London, have lately made provision for granting to the best Scholars, 
of a prescribed age and standing in their School, who shall be found duly qualified to 
enter upon an academical career, an Exhibition of 50/. a-year, for three years, to 
either of the Universities of Oxford or Cambridge, or Trinity College, Dublin, on a 
plan which, it is hoped, will be permanent. The first endowment was made this 
year :—four candidates competed at an examination in classics and mathematics, 
conducted by Professors Browne and Hall, of King’s College, London, when 
Eyre Burton Powell was declared entitled to the honourable prize. The successful 
scholar, it is understood, has chosen the University of Cambridge for the scene of his 
future studies. — 

Kino’s Letrer ror THE BuiLpInG or CuuRCcHES AND CuapeLs.—A King’s 
Letter has just been issued to the Clergy, commanding sermons to be preached, and 
collections to be tnade, in all the parishes throughout the kingdom, in aid of the 
funds of the Society for Promoting the Building of Churches and Chapels. 


Marsce Statve or Locxe.—A handsome marble statue of Locke has been 
recently erected in the vestibule of University College, London. The statue was 
executed by Westmacott, R. A. and was paid for by a subscription raised several 
years since among the admirers of the genius and virtues of the great philosopher of 
whom it is the effigy. 


Proressor oF Poxrticat Economy, Dusiin.-—The Chair of Political Economy 
in Dublin University (founded by the Archbishop of Dublin) has been filled by the 
election of Isaac Butt, Esq. 


New Onoan at ALREsForD Cuurcn.—A fine-toned organ has just been erééted 
in New Alresford Church, and was opened by Mr. Patten, of Winchester, who'ably 
displayed its varieties and powers. The organ was very handsomely presented to 
the parish by the bailiff and burgesses, Messrs. Hunt, Dunn, Hopkins, Houghton, 
&c. A superior instrument has also been recently placed in Longparish Chutch, 
near Andover, : 


VicanaGe or LyncomBpe.—We have been informed that one of the Rev. Charles 
Simeon’s competitors at the late sale of the advowson of the Rectory of Bath and 
Vicarage of Lyncombe and Widcombe, was Dr. Baines, now Roman Catholic Bishop, 
resident at Bath! sou! 


INsTRUCTION or THE IrntsH PeAsSANTRY.—A meeting was held at St. John’s 
House, when it was agreed to establish an Association at Winchester, ‘in connexion 
with the Society in London, for instructing the peasantry in the remote! parts of 
Treland to read the Holy Scriptures in their native language. , 
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Cuurcu Rerorm.—The proposal to transfer the patronage of Deans and Chapters 
to the Bishops, has excitéd Aiisay feeling amongst the fornity body of Dignitaries, 
and the following powerful Petition has been signed as below :— eenchwne 


“The Humble Petition of the undersigned Dignitaries and Ministers of the 
Established Church of England, to the Honourable the Knights, Citizens, 
and Burgesses, in Parliament assembled. Age en 


This Petition humbly sheweth—That a recommendation has been made in’ the 
reports of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, that the patronage hitherto vested in the 
existing members of the cathedral churches should, after certain exceptions, be taken 
from them, and conferred upon the bishop of the diocese. Your petitioners were 
not aware that it was intended by the appointment of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
to destroy any ecclesiastical institution, and to reconstruct it upon a fresh ‘plan, but 
merely to rectify existing abuses, and, in doing so, to apply the remedy only so far-as 
the evil was found to extend. Your petitioners are not aware that any’ petitions 
have’ been presented to Parliament against the conduct of chapters in the exercise 
of their patronage, or that preferment in their hands has been given away upon 
principles less pure than those which have influenced the conduct of bishops... ‘This 
transfer of patronage to bishops has been recommended by commissioners where’all 
the ecclesiastics are bishops or archbishops, of which commission no parochialeler- 
gyman, or prebendary, or dean, has been constituted a member, and where, in 
consequence, only one species of ecclesiastical interest has been properly aid 
powerfully represented ; and if it be supposed that the Bench of Bishops ‘(looking 
only in their distribution of preferment to the good of the public) have hitherto 
neglected their own families and relations, your petitioners beg of you to ebserve’ 
whether or not at this moment most of the great preferments of the Church:aremot 
in the hands of clergymen nearly related to and connected with the various bishops 
who have filled the sees of this realm for the last thirty years; but if the interests of 
the bishops shall in this case be found to prevail over the right of the chapters, your 
petitioners may at least consider such provision, as far as it concerns those to'whom 
such patronage now belongs, to be wholly unjust and untenable. «Many existing 
members of chapters have taken their preferment from the fair expectation:‘of 
exercising this patronage, and have been waiting for it for years; many have brought 
up their children to the profession of the Church, hoping that their characters:and 
merits would fairly permit that such preferment might be conferred upon them. 
Your petitioners humbly represent that their interest in the patronage they mow 
possess ought to be considered as much a vested interest as that which they have in 
their mcomes during their lives. It would be considered as a very violént and 
unjustifiable proceeding to take away the patronage of the Crown or that of laymén, 
and te confer it upon the bishops; and the title of chapters to their patronage is:older 
and more indubitable than that which any layman can possess. The whole pretence 
for meddling with ecclesiastical property is founded upon the argument that no one 
has any right to the succession,—an argument which applies, of course, to the future 
possessors, not to the present; and leaves an aggression of present rites a mere 
act of violence and spoliatiou. All the arguments which apply to the preservation 
of income to the, present possessors, apply with equal force to the preservation of 
patronage. They are both valuable rights, which can only be claimed by the State 
when, the possessor is dead, and there is no heir. To deprive present possessors of 
their patronage is the infringement of a principle which has always been holden 
sacred by the Legislature,—a principle which facilitates all future improvement, by 
removing present opposition, and gives a feeling of security to property, which is of 
infinitely greater consequence to society than any present convenience of accelerated 
reform. Taking the average lives of members of chapters at fifty-six, the pro- 
bability‘iy, that the present members of chapters would be extinguished in a very few 
years from this period; and, as it is only proposed that the redundant patronage 
not wanted personally for the members of each chapter, is to be conferred on the 
bishops of the diocese, your aes humbly suggest that it is not a sound policy 
to violate a received principle in legislation for an advantage so slight, ndr to give 
to reform an air of violence and injustice, for objects which a little patience and 
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deference to vested interests would so soon place within your power. ‘ 
“In the 52d clause of the Fourth Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissidhers, 
your petitioners observe, with great surprise and alarm, that a powet is tecom- 
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mended to be given to the commissioners of dividing livings, even during the lives of 
the present incumbents, and taking away from them any portion of the value, and 
this to be done without the consent of the patron, unless the patron be a layman or 
a bishop. _A,just, and equitable protection is therefore granted to every species, of 
patrons. except deans and chapters; in fact, is granted to all those who are present 
in Parliament and can complain of injustice, and is denied where the injustice can 
be practised and the complaint be disregarded with impunity. Your petitioners 
would consider this recommendation of the commissioners, if carried into a law, as 
a very gross act of partiality and oppression. In the proposed reduction of pre- 
bends, your petitioners humbly request that it may be specially provided, that the 
houses of the vacant prebends within the precincts of the cathedral, may continue 
under the control of the deans and chapters, so that unfit and improper persons may 
be kept out of the precincts of the cathedral, and the same order and decency be 
preserved there which ought to characterise any place dedicated to the residence 
of ecclesiastical personages. 

‘“* Your petitioners observe with considerable alarm the following passage in the 
fourth Report of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners :—‘ We have already pointed out 
the necessity of making some alteration in the statutes of the respective chapters, 
by which the times and periods of residence are regulated; we now recommend 
that the visitors of the respective chapters should make those alterations, as well as 
such other alterations as may be necessary in order to render the statutes and rules 
consistent with the altered constitution and duties of those bodies.” The Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the commission being themselves visitors of the greatest part 
of the chapters in England, the commissioners have in this paragraph recommended 
a very serious and important increase of the power of the Bishops, and which may, 
in many instances, be exercised to the great prejudice and injustice of your peti- 
tioners. 

“ Your petitioners therefore pray that the powers proposed to be given to the 
visitors, of altering and creating rules for the future government of cathedrals may 
be few, definite, and such only as change of circumstances may strictly require, and 
that the present members of chapters may not be harassed by new and vexatious 
regulations, but suffered to live under the rules to which they have been accustomed. 
There is in fact nothing by which your petitioners are more alarmed than the 
existence of a Central Board, sheltered by general and indefinite powers, armed with 
a public purse, and inflamed by a zeal for change. Such tribunals always fall under 
the absolute influence of some active individual, become a cloak for tyranny, and a 
source of endless vexation to the individuals who are subjected to their irresistible 
power. As a remedy against this evil, your petitioners humbly request that in 
any Bill which in your wisdom you may choose to enact for the constitution of 
such commissioners, you will give to them powers clearly and plainly defined, and 
nothing more than the necessity of the case requires. Your petitioners wish to live 
under the control of laws, and not under those ill-defined and general powers which, 
to the great alarm of your petitioners, are asked for on the present occasion, 


“ Sypney Smit, Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's. 
Tuomas SINGLETON, Archdeacon of Northumberland. 
P. Hunt, Vice-Dean and Prebendary of Canterbury. 
W. F. Baytay, Prebendary of Canterbury. 

Tuomas Hitt Lowe, Precentor and Canon of Exeter. 
Wici1am Macponacp, Canon of Salisbury. 
T. Manneks Sutton, Sub-Dean of Lincoln.” 


ABSTRACT OF THE BILL FOR REGISTERING BIRTHS, DEATHS, 
AND MARRIAGES IN ENGLAND. 


Section 1, Repeals former acts for registration of marriages. 
2. General registry-office to be provided. 
3, Poor Law Commissioners to have the care of register. 
4, Registrar-general, inspectors, and clerks, to be appointed with salaries. 
5 and 6. Regulations for conduct of officers, &c. 
7. Guardians of unions to appoint registrars. 
8. District register-offices to be provided. 
9 to 17. Appointment of registrars and regulations as to the books. 
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18. Registrars to register births and deaths, and to inform themselves carefully of 
every birth and every death after 31st December next. 

19. Occupiers of houses in which any birth or death shall happen, shall, within eight 
days after the birth, or within three days after the death, give notice of such birth or 
death to the registrar, under a penalty of 20s. 

20. Parent required to give particulars of death ; or in case of death, the occupier of 
the bouse. 

21. Children born at sea, and (26) dying there, may be registered. 

22. Births after fifteen days to be registered before the superintendent registrar, on 
payment of certain fees. 

24, Baptismal name, if different from that in register, may be added. 

25. Next of kin or other person present at death, to give particulars. 

27. No dead body to be buried without certificate of registry or inquest. 

28. Register to be signed by the informant. 

29. Registrars to be paid by overseers according to a scale. 

30. Marriage registers to be kept by officiating minister, &c. in duplicate. 

31, Duplicates and certified copies to be sent to superintendent registrar. 

32. Searches may be made. 

33. Superintendent registrars to send certified copies of registers to General Register 
Office. 

34, Certificates may be sealed, and given in evidence without any further proof. 

35. Indexes to be kept, searches allowed, and certificates given. 

36. Penalty of 50/. on parties being married refusing to answer questions. 

37. Every person making false statement as to birth, death, or marriage, to be deemed 
guilty of perjury. 

38. Penalty of 50/. for not duly registering births, deaths, and marriages, or for losing 
or injuring the registers. 

39. Every person destroying or falsifying register-books guilty of felony. 

40. Accidental errors may be corrected. 

41. Recovery of penalties. 

42 to 45. Form of conviction, appeal, &c. 

46. “ Nothing herein contained shall affect the registration of baptisms or burials as 
now by law established, or the right of any officiating minister to receive the fees now 
usually paid for the performance or registration of any baptism, burial, or marriage,” 


ORDINATIONS.—1836. 
By the Lord Bishop of Winchester, July 10. 


DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. Universily. 

Baynes, Donald Christopher . . . . . . S.C.L. Sidney Sussex Cambridge 
Dunckley, Thomas Ba) seus te oe, © ek Beer Oxford 
Estridge, Henry Thomas . . . . . . + B.A. NewInnHall Oxford 
Hird, Lewis Platers . . . . - . + + BA. Merton Oxtord 
Hollingworth, Oflive . . .. . . . + A.A. Sidney Sussex Cambridge 
Jeremie, John Frederick . . . . . «. . B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Lott, Samuel Jordan . . . . (let. dim.) S.C.L. Downing Cambridge 
Mealen, Frederick Vander ... . . . B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Morre, David Browne . . . . (let. dim.) 

Pearson, William Henley . ics . . B.A. Christ Church Oxford 
Pigott, Richard Paynton n> 8 B.A. Trinity Oxford 
Pope, Septimus o irpaet) © tpn, des te be B.A. Queen’s Oxford 
Prater, Thomas. . 2. - + «© © © B.A. Exeter Oxford 
Ward, John Houghton . ... . . . M.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge 

PRIESTS. 

Battemer, Robert Durant. . . . . . . B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge 
Blake, Edmund » 2 « « « (let. dim.) B.A. Caius Cambridge 
Boch, Octavius ... . . + + « « « « M.A. Brasennose Oxford 
Butler, Thomas . . . «% «. » « «. + B.A. Magdalen Oxford 
Hawtrey, Stephen Thomas . . . . . . M.A. Trinity Cambridge 
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Name. Degree. College. University. 
Legrew, Arthur. . . B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Phillips, Francis Robert » . B.A. Trinity Oxford 
Turner, Thomas. , . . B.A. Exeter Hall Oxford 

By the Lord Bishop of Durham, July 24, 
DEACONS. 
Bennett, Edmund (let. dim.) B.A. St. John's Cambridge 
Bird, George 9. 0 6 a = . B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Blane, Henry ... . ° M.A. Brasennose Oxford & Dur. 
Bramwell, Henry Rowland m B.A. Christ’s Camb. & Dur. 
Carr, Henry Byne , M.A. University Oxford & Dur. 
Chattoes, Robert . . . . . B.A. Trinity Dublin 
Davidson, John. . . . « B.A. Clare Hall Camb. & Dur. 
Dunn, John Woodham . « » 0 « wee Queene Cambridge 
Fearon, William Charles . . . (let. dim.) B.A. St. John’s Cambridge 
Grieve, Jobn ee ae eo ee Durham. 
Paget, Thomas Bradley (let. dim.) B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Wilmer, Thomas George . . . (let.dim.) B.A. Trinity Cambridge 
Wilson, William a paca otha has Durham. 
PRIEST. 
Maltby, Henry Joseph a (let.dim.) B.A. Caius Cambridge 
PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 


. Kirkheaton 
Bacon, R. . . Woolferton 

, East Wretham 
Birch, F. L. . { cum W. Wretham 
Brereton, A. B. Bitchfield 
Cantley, G.. . Castle Ashby 

Allhallows on the 

Corfe, J. { Walls 
Edwards, W. . Almeley 
Fellows, J. . « Stoke Holy Cross 
Greenway, W.W. Hardwick 


Hamer, H. 


Harrison, H. R. Elston 
Holdsworthy,W. Kirkby Stephen 
Hone, R, B. . Halesowen 


Howard, W. . ‘ Great and Little 


Alderson, C. 


- Pointington 


Witchingham 
Jones, D. «. « Sully 
Kitson, J. B. . St. Veep 


Mitchinson, T. . Helpringham 
Norman, G,. . Marston 


Pickthall, - Millom 
Poppin, G. . Hayton 
Rawlings, W. . Fritwell 
Richards, H. . Llansay 


Saunders, H. . E. Lavington 
Shorting, C. Stonham Aspall 
Staunton, W. C. Matlock 

. § Prebendal Stall 
Taylor, C.. . U Moreton Magna 
Upjohn, T. . . Highbray 
Wood, R, . Summer Town 


537 W. York York Rev. J. Alderson 

212 Norfolk Norwich H. H. Henley, Esq. 
a7 Norfolk Norwich W. Birch, Esq. 

134 Lincoln Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 

208 North. Peterbro’ Marq. of Northampt. 


, 658 


18 Exeter,C.Exeter D. & C. of Exeter 


254 Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford 
162 Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 
268 Northamp.Peterbro’ Misses Hughes 

, § Lord Willoughby 
247 Somerset B. & w. } ie Bodie 
299 W. B. Darwin, Esq. 
356 


686 


Nottingh. York 
Westmorl. Carlisle. 
Shropsh. Worcest. Lord Lyttelton 


Norfolk Norwich New College, Oxford 


Glamorg. Llandaff J. J. Guest, Esq. 
215 Cornwall Exeter D. Howell, Esq. 
149 Lincoln Lincoln Own Petition 

41 Stafford P.of Preb.Abp. of Canterbury 


250 


189 Cumberl. Chester Ch. of D. of Lancast. 

123 Cumb. Carlisle D. & €. of Carlisle 

103 Oxford Oxford W. Willes, Esq. 

170 Monm. Llandaff Duke of Beanfort 
Wilts Sarum  ChristChurch,Oxford 

504 Suffullk Norwich R. K. Cobboid, Esq. 

320 Derby Lichfield Dean of Lincoln 

47 Hereford Cathedral 

280 Devon Exeter T. P. Ackland, Esq. 
Oxford Oxford St. John’s, Oxford 
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CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


Name. Preferment. Net _ alue. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Bent, U 4 Jocobstow 201 Devon Exeter L. Burton, Esq. 
ag * Vand High Bray 280 Devon Exeter T. P. Ackland, Esq. 
Bigs, C. . Hales Owen 686 Shropsh, Worcest. Lord Lyttelton 
wii 2 { Bossall 445 York York D. & C, of Durham 
y"* *  *@ East Acklam 108 York D.&C. Chan, of York Cath. 


Dixun, i... Millom 
Evans, 8. N Boe 


Chan. of the Duchy 
189 Cumberl. Chester { af Lamensiet 


197 Suffolk Norwich Lord Chancellor 


Beguildy 164 Radnorth St.David’sBp. of St. David's 


Every, N. . . St. Veep 


215 Cornwall Exeter D, Howell, Esq. 


Hlolcombe, G. . Matlock $'0 Derby — Lichfield Dean of Lincolu 
loli, J, . . Elston 299 Nottingh. York W. B. Darwin, Esq. 
prec { Glascombe 171 Radnor  St.David’sBp. of St, David's 

mere 8 2 Allunawr 48 Brecon St.David’sRec. of Llanafanfwr 
Mitchinson, T. . Helpringham 149 Lincoln Lincoln Own Petition 
Roberts, W § Liandenioleo 305 CarmarvonBangor Lord Chancellor 

>“ *  *¢ Bryncroes 107 CarnarvonBangor C. W. G. Wynn 

Roe, T. T. . . Swerford 496 Oxford Oxford Magdalen, Oxford 
Semen ‘ Castle Ashby 208 Northam. Peterboro’ Marq, of Northarmpt. 
menseran’s “* * Barton Westcote 179 Oxford Oxford Rev. J. Seagrave 
Singleton, W. . South Witham 120 Lincola Lincoln Lord Huntingtower 
Smithsou, J. . Kirkheaton 537 W. York York Rev. J. Alderson 
Swioburn, J. . Dearham 85 Cumb. Carlisle T. C. Curwen, Esq. 
Taylor, J. . Babraham 106 CainbridgeEly H. J. Adeane, Esq. 
Todd, N.. . . Bitchfield 134 Lincola Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln 
Whitelock, W. . Sulhamstead Abbotts 600 Berks Sarum Queen's Coll. Oxford 
Williamson, J. P. Kirkby Stephen 356 Westumorl.Carlisle 
Wuodirde, ‘I. . Pointington +e 247 Somerset B. & w.f ar peer 


Name. 
Aleock,J. P. . . 
Letoard, W. D.. 


Buswell, We... 
Crowther, J... 
Gregory, CG... 
Mepper,J.. 2. 
Hodgson, F. . . 
KempyB. 2... 
Know Re... 
Morgan, S.  . 
South, R. . 


Name. 
Barnes,C.. . . 
Edwards, W.. .« 
Fletcher, — . . 
Fieteher, W. . . 
Girdlestone, S. R. 
Pigcter,"8.'. °°, °% 


Shakespeare, J, M. . 


Smedley, E. 
Watson, KR... 
Wilder, H. W. 


APPOINTMENTS, 
Appointment. 
Minor Canon in Rochester Cathedral, 
(Of Wadham College) Physician Extraordinary to His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge. 

Curacy of St. Peter's, St. Albans. 
Lectureship of Monmouth, 
(Of Wadham College) Chaplaincy of Sandford, Devon. 
Chaplain to the Bellerophon Man-of- War. 
Archdeaconry of Derby. 
Chaplain to the Hercules Man-of-War. 
Afternoon Lecturer at St. Peter’s, Cornhill, London. 
Chaplain to the Chippenham Union Workhouse. 
Evening Lecturer at St. Mildred’s, Poultry, London, 


OBITUARY. 

Appotiniment or Residence. 
Corpus Chri.ti, Oxford. 
Curate of Kilmerston, Somersetshire. 
Cusate of Suttou-cum-Duckmanton. 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
Formerly of Wadham College. 
Chaplaia to the Forces at Calcutta, 
Of Hodges, Jamaica. 
At Dulwich. 
Trivity College, Cambridge. 
Purley Hall, near Reading. 
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OXFORD. 


In a Convocation, the Rev. Henry 
Thorpe, M.A. late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, and Junior Proctor of the Uni- 
versity, resigned the Procuratorial office ; 
and the Rev. Lancelot Arthur Sharpe, 
M.A. Fellow of St. John’s, and one of the 
Pro-Proctors, was admitted Junior Proc- 
tor, having been previously nominated to 
that office by the Rev. Dr. Wynter, Presi- 
dent of St. John’s, who presented the new 
Proctor to the Vice-Chancellor Mr. 
Sharpe having been admitted with the 
usual formalities, nominated as one of his 
Pro-Préctors the Rev. Charles Page Eden, 
M.A. and Fellow of Oriel, who took the 
oaths, and subscribed the declaration 
usual on such occasions. 





The following gentlemen have been 
admitted to their Regencies :— 

Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

John Bawptyeld Daniel, M.D. Christ 
Church. 

Robert Bentley Todd,M.D. Pembroke. 

William Duke, M.D. Magdalen Hall. 

John Elliot Pasley Robertson, D.C.L. 
Magdalen Hall. 





SouTHWARK IN SURREY, OR STAMFORD 
IN LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Mr. John Marshall's Charity.— An 
Allowance or Exhibition of 12/. a-year, 
for a poor Scholar at one of the Universi- 
ties, in the gift of the Trustees of the said 
Mr. Marshall, is now vacant. The quali- 
fication of this Charity is expressly con- 
fined to such as are born in the borough 
of Southwark or town of Stamford. Can- 
didates having pretensions for the above, 
may apply, post paid, for further informa- 
tion, to Mr. Henry Bilke, clerk of Mr. 
Marshall’s trust, No. 12, Stamford-street, 
London. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. Sidney Wm. Cornish, grand comp. 
BACHELOR AND DOCTOR IN DIVINITY, 
BY ACCUMULATION. 
Rev. T. P. Hardwicke, Worcester Coll. 


DOCTOR IN MEDICINE. 
W. T. Cox, Pembroke Coll. 


DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
J. R. Kenyon, Fell. of All Souls’ Coll. 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY, 


Rev. S. W. Cornish, Exeter Coll. grand 
compounder. 


MASTERS OF ARTS, 


H. J. Phillips, Worcester Coll. gr. comp. 
RK. L. Roberts, St. John’s Coll. gr. comp. 
Rev. Robert Armitage, Worcester-Coll. 
Rev. Francis Smith, Trinity Coll, 

Rev. W. Pole Pigott, New Inn Hall. 
Rev. H. H. Harington, Magdalen Hall. 
Rev. W. A. Strange, Sch. of Pemb. Coll. 
Rev. W. Perceval Ward, Oriel Coll. 
Rev. Joshua Bennett, Christ Church, 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 


William Frederick Lewis, St. Mary Hall. 
Alexander Oswald, Christ Church. 

John Edward Cox, All Souls’ Coll. 
Hon.W. Chetwynd Talbot, Christ Church, 
Seymour Phillips Allen, Christ. Church. 
Edward Charles Evans, Oriel Coll, 


EXETER COLLEGE, 


William Charles Buller, B.A. of Oriel, 
and William Andrews, B.A. of Queen's, 
were elected Fellows of Exeter College. 


ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE. 


Messrs. Henry William Burrows, and 
George Martin Bullock, Scholars | of, St. 
John’s, were admitted Fellows of that 
College ; and at the same time, My, Tho 
mas Knapp Chittenden, Commoner, of 
St. John’s (of kin to the Founder), was 
elected and admitted Fellow ; and James 
Bellamy (from Merchant Taylors School); 
and Thomas Garrard (from RB 
School), were elected and admitted, 
Scholars of that Society. 


NEW COLLEGE. 
Mr. William Burnett, Scholar of New 
College, was admitted Actual Fellow of 
that Society. 


WADHAM COLLEGE. 


Thomas Brancker, B.A. Orlando Hay- 
don Bridgeman Hyman, B.A. and Joseph 
Walker, B.A. were admitted Actual Fel- 
lows of Wadham College; and Richard 
Congreve (from Rugby School) was 
elected Scholar of the same Society. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


Graces have passed the Senate, appoint- 
ing Mr. Ray, of St. Peter’s College, and 
Mr. Pullen, of Corpus Christi College, 
deputy Taxors in the absence of Mr. 
Potter and Mr. Kuhff. 

To re-appoint the Fitzwilliam Syndicate, 

To re-appoint the B.A. Degree, and 
previous examination syndicate. 

To appoint Mr. Shaw, of Sidney Col- 
lege, deputy Proctor in the absence of 
Mr. Heaviside. 

The following grace also passed :—To 
appoint the Vice-Chancellor, the Master 
of Jesus College, Professor Musgrave, Mr. 
Blick, of St. John’s College, and Mr. 
Fennell, of Queen’s College, a Syndicate 
to consult respecting the re-letting of the 
rectory of Burwell, the lease of which will 
expire at Michaelmas next; and also to 
consider whether any, and if any what, 
abatement should be made to the present 
lessee, Mr. Dunn, for the year ending at 
Michaelmas, 1835; and to report there- 
upon to the Senate. 


DEGREES CONFERRED. 
DOCTORS IN DIVINITY. 


Rev. J. Stoddart, late Fellow of Clare Hall. 
Rev, H. Robinson, late Fell. of St. John’s 


Rev. A. Ollivant, Fellow of Trinity Coll. 
Rev, R. Lyon, Trinity Coll. 
Rev. W. Mills, St. John’s Coll. 
Mr. Kennedy, St. John’s Coll. by Royal 
Mandate. 
DOCTORS IN PHYSIC, 
J. F. Bernard, Corpus Christi Coll, 
R. Greenup, Queen’s Coll. 
F. R. Philp, Queen’s Coll. 
P. 
E 


Se a 


W. P. Borrett, Caius Coll. 

G. E. W. Wood, Trinity Coll. 

J. Barr, Emmanuel Coll. 
BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 

Rev. P. Booth, Corpus Christi Coll. 2 

Rev. H. Melvill, St. Peter’s Coll. 

Rev. J. Donne, St. John's Coll. 

Rev. J. Mais, Queen’s Coll. 
BACHELORS IN CIVIL LAW. 

H. T. Day, Clare Hall. 

G. R. Harding, Queen’s Coll. F 

C. Kent, Queen’s Coll. 

T. W. Melhuish, St. Peter’s Coll. 

H. Gale, Trinity Hall. 


LICENTIATE IN PHYSIC, 
P. Blakiston, Emmanuel Coll. 
BACHELORS IN PHYSIC. 


W. D. Williams, Corpus Christi Coll. 
T. R. Tuck, Caius Coll. 








MASTERS OF ARTS. 


KING’S COLL. | PEMBROKE COLL. 
Harvey, W. Wigan Jarvis, C. M. G. 
Hand, H. George | Bowstead, Joseph 
Latham, R. Gordon | Beghie, F. Richard 


Hibbert, John | Drake, William 
Wilkinson, R. H. | Eyre, G. Hardolph 
Brooke, William | 


ST. PETER’s Cony. | © A!US COLL. 


Clutterbuck, Henry! Bourne, J. Bury 


Pratt, J. Henry 
Mela Adam | Ellis, J. W. Elley 


Wilkinson, Alfred 
Stoddart, R. W. 
Thomson, Robert 
Roots, Augustus 
Fisher, Francis 
Barlow, William 


QUEEN’S COLL. 


Jones, Luke 
Whitaker, George 
Hedges, Edward 
| Evans, William 

| Ley, James Peard 
| Barry, James 
Knight, Jobn 
Chapman, Abel 
Knipe, S. Sawrey 
| Aeworth, William 


CHRIST'S COLL. 
Cartmell, James 
Hildyard, James 
Bateman, J. W. 
Downes, John 








Wix, oseph | Fitzherbert, W. 

Wirgman, Augustus | see ae Fenn, David rt — 

Peat. John | Daniel, W. Dack | Buckley, Thomas | 7,*™StFong, menry 

Bullen, John cae Sg Hill | Luck» John Johnson Pane a 
< | Jerrard, F. W. be . 

Daniel, H. Townley | Forster, Henry | Blyth, William 





| Stead, Alfred 





Maule, H. Augustus 

Smith, T. Tunstall | 

Garden, J. Larkins | TRINITY HALL, 

Ludlow, William | Nicholl, Thomas 
CLARE HALL. xo JI,C. 


Myers, Frederick 


Bolton, R. Thorley CORPUS CH. COLL. 


Rose, Hyla Holden Hine, H. T. C. 
Du Boulay, Francis Grigson, William 
Backhouse, P. B. 
Couchman, J. 
Kempe; John E. 


Fox, John 
Freeman, Edward 
' Chapman, Cowdell 


| Bateman, Thomas 

| Cathrow, E. John 

| Rashdall, John 

| CATHARINE HALL. | 
Peers, John W. 

| Jones, Edward 

| Clifford, John B. 

| Maddock, E. K. 

| Marsden, W. D. 


JESUS COLL. 
| Cheetham’ ohn 


| More, R. H.G. 
Drake, Walter 


ST. JOUN’S COLL. 


Bright, John H. 
Lloyd, Martin J. 
Ball, Thos. J. 

| Howlett, J. Henry 
‘Sculthorpe, C. F. 
| Pound, William 

| Smith, John 
Wegg, Robert 
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Paley, Thomas 
Hornby, John 
Barber, Charles C. 
Philpott, John 
Inman, James W. 
Wood, Richard M. 
Tomlinson, W. R. 
Howard, W. H. 
Chambers, Thomas 
Thompson, John 
Bathurst, Charles 
Milne, William 
Quirk, Charles T. 


Sharpe, Edmund 
MAGDALENE COLL. 


Fawcett, S. G. 
Roper, Thos. A. 
Hopkins, J. Oliver 
Hokmes, Wm. R. 
Sharp, John 
Williams, John 


TRINITY COLL. 
| Pinckney, Wm. P. 


“/Scurfield, George J. | Hubbard, Thomas 


Sloane, George 
Tindal, Nicholas 
Edkins, Robert P. 
Monck, William 
Ramsay, William 
Feachem, Algernon 
Anderson, Thomas 
Heathcote, J. E. 


| Lydekker, G. W. 


Allen, George J. 
Wallace, George 
Kemplay, James 


Jones, Inigo W. 
Brookfield, W. H. 
North, Isaac W, 
Bovell, Michael N. 
Ottley, Lawrence 


EMMANUES COLL. * 


Tate, Alexander 
Cantrell, W. H. 
Jacob, William B. 
Kidd, Richard B. P. 
Tuck, William G. 





SIDNEY COLL. 











| Brown, John H. 
Phelps, Robert 
Chatfield, Allen W. 
Caton, John T. 
Campbell, Jas. W. 
Marshall, Charles 
Greaves, Alfred 
Fawcett, Joshua 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Lamb, Richard M. 
Brooking, A. 


Bury, William 
Snow, Henry 
Fellowes, Richard 
Birch, Henry Wm. 
Lewis, William 
Turner, Charles 
Hawkins, C. J. 
Haliburton, A. F. 
Hall, Tansley 
Barker, Joseph H. 
Barker, W. Gibbs 





BACHELORS OF ARTS. 
H. T. Thomson, Magdalene Coll, 
R. Thorp, Emmanuel Coil. 
F. R. Simpson, Trinity Coll. 





EMMANUEL COLLEGE. 
The Rev. Thomas Spence Phelps, M.A. 
of Balliol College, has been incorporated 
M.A. of Emmanuel College. 





PETER HOUSE. 


John Cocker, Esq. B.A. of St. Peter’s 
College, in this University, was elected 
Fellow of that Society. 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


The Hon. Thomas Manners Sutton, 
eldest son of Lord Manners; the Hon. 
Hugh Fortescue, eldest son of Lord 
Ebrington; Lord John Manners, second 
son of the Duke of Rutland; Lord Ed- 
ward Howard, second son of the Earl of 
Surrey; and Sir Claude William Cham- 
pion de Crespigny, Bart., are admitted of 
Trinity College. 

ae 
MARRIAGES. 

At Wheat Hill, T. Tromp Tyrvil 
Orgill, Esq. of Worcester College, to 
Harriet, daughter of the Rev. J. Chur- 
ton, Rector of Wheat Hill, and Bur- 
warton, Salop. 

At Denton, Norfolk, the Rev. Salis- 


| Walford, Frederic 


| Skirrow, W. jun. 
| Kinglake, A. W. 

| Fitzroy, Augustus 
| Hankinson, E. F. 
| Boteler, William 


Watson, John D. emia Henry 
Huxtable, Anthony | Birrell, Alex. Peters 
Fowler, W. S. Marriott, G. W. 
Kimpton, W. T. 
DOWNING COLL. 

| Mill, John Barker 
Hornby, Robert 
| Dansey, Edward 

Nash, Andrew John 
Garden, Francis 


bury Everard, M.A. of Balliol College, 
Vicar of Crosby Ravensworth, West- 
morland, to Charlotte, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Wm. Chester, M.A. of Mer- 
ton College, Rector of Denton and of 
Walpole St. Peter. 

At Bolton-by- Ballard, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. Robert Wm. Goodenough, M.A. 
Student of Christ Church, and Vicar of 
Whittingham, Northumberland, to Eli- 
zabeth Aune, eldest daughter of the late 
Anthony Littledale, Esq. 

At Walcot Church, Bath, by the Rev, 
Henry W. B. Daubeny, B.A. of Trinity 
College, the Rev, Thomas Richard 
Brooke, B.A. Gentleman-Commoner of 
St. Mary Hall, and of Avening, Glou- 
cestershire, to Frances Harriet, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas George, 
Esq. of Bath. - 

At the Collegiate Church, Wolver- 
hampton, the Rey. Arthur Johnson, 
B.A. late of Christ Church, and young- 
est son of the Rey. Dr. Johnson, Rector 
of St. Perran, Uthnoe, Cornwall, to 
Matilda, eldest daughter of the late Rev. 
J. Wainwright, Rector of Sturmer, 
Essex. 

At St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
square, the Rev. G. Bingham, M.A. of 
Melcombe Bingham, county of Dorches- 
ter, and late of Worcester College, to 
Frances Byam Blagrave, only daughter 
of A. Blagrave, Esq. formerly of the 
Hon, East India Company’s Bengal 
Civil Establishment. 

At St. Helen’s Church, Abingdon, by 
the Rev. N. Dodson, the Rey. William 
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Strange, of Liverpool, to Mary, second 
daughter of the late William Davies, 
Esq. of Abingdon. 

At Thundridge, Herts, the Rev. Wm. 
James Dampier, of Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, to Elizabeth Isabella, only daugh- 
ter of the late John Martin Leake, Esq. 


N. 

Rev. R. Dunn, of Whitchurch, Hants, 
to Emily Harriet, daughter of the late 
J. Baptist Loeffel, Esq. of Brussels. 

Rev. T. Neville Burgoyne, eldest son 
of Sir J. J. Burgoyne, to Frances, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. J. Buck, Rector of Clonoe, 
Ireland. 

Rev. George Morris, B.A. eldest son 
of Capt. Morris, R.N. to Susan Emma, 

oungest daughter of the late William 
Wandby, Esq. of Coldham Hall, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Rev. J. H. Chichester, of Arlington, 
Devonshire, to Mary Ann Gertrude 
Whyte, daughter of Robert Moyser, Esq. 
of Hotham Hall, Yorkshire. 

At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, 
the Rev. A. Fennell, to Lavinia, third 
daughter of the late J. Slater, Esq. of 
Hall-place, St. John’s-wood. 

At Dublin, the Rev. James Jones, 
third son of the Rev. James Jones, of 
Urney, to Isabella, second daughter of 
the Rev. Thomas Quin, of Wingfield, 
county of Wicklow. 

At Bathwick Church, the Rev. Thomas 
Curme, of Lasborough House, in the 
county of Gloucester, and late of Wor- 
cester College, to Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late John Hellyar, Esq. 
of Sherborne. 

At Richmond, Surrey, the Rev.George 
Trevor, S.C.L. of Magdalen Hall, and 
Chaplain to the Forces in Madras, to 
Elizabeth Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Christopher P. Garrick, Esq. of Rich- 
mond, and of Cleve, Somersetshire. 

At Bloomsbury Church, the Rev. 
Adam Nelson, M.A. of St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, and of Somerly, 
Lincolushire, to Miss Elizabeth Ives 
Dialls Stubbs, of Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, the Rev. 
Dr. Buckland, of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge, Head Master of Uppingham 
Grammar School, and Vicar of Peas- 
marsh, Sussex, to Catherine, widow of 
the Rev. John James Cory, late Vicar 
of Aylsham, Norfolk. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


BIRTHS. 

At Bishop’s Penn, Jamaica, the lady 
of the Lord Bishop of Jamaica, of a son. 

At Woodhill, Sdent the lady of 
the Rev. John Ashley, of a daughter. 

At Englefield, the. lady of the Rev. 
Henry J. Cooper, of a daughter. 

At St. Mellion Rectory, Cornwall, the 
lady of the Rev. G. H, Somerset, of a 
daughter. 

At the Rectory, Woodford, Essex, the 
Lady of the Rev. W. Parr Phillips, of 
Trinity College, of a son, still-born. 

At the Vicarage, Loders, near Brid- 
port, the lady of the Rev. Francis 
M‘Carthy, of a daughter. 

At Wick, the lady of the Rev. T. L. 
Wheeler, late of Worcester College, of a 
daughter. 

At East Walton Vicarage, Norfolk, 
the lady of the Rev. George Coldham, of 
a daughter. 

At Widcombe Crescent, Bath, the lady 
of the Rev. J. A. Savage, of a daughter. 

At the Rectory, Cheveley, Mrs.James 
T. Bennet, of a daughter. 

At the Vicarage, Sutton Courtney, 
Berks, the lady of the Rev.Charles Penny, 
M.A. of Pembroke College, of a son. 

The lady of J. J. Ramsay, Esq. 
Christ’s Hospital, Hertford, of a daugh- 


r. 

At the Grammar School, ! Bath, the 
lady of the Rev. J. R. Pears, M.A. of 
a daughter. 

At Folkestone, Kent, the lady of the 
Rev. Peter Spencer, Rector of Ewell, 
Kent, of a son. 

At the house of her father, at Bridge- 
water, the Widow of Joseph Anstice, 
Esq. formerly Student of Christchurch, 
and late Professor of Classics in the 
London University, of a daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. William Bennett, 
of Upper Norton-street, London, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of the Rev. Richard Cargill, 
of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, of a son. 

At Oulton, the lady of the Rev. John 
Bell, of a son. 

At the Rectory, Stanford Dingley, the 
lady of the Rev. C. Holloway, of a son. 

At Chilton Rectory, Wilts, the lady of 
the Rev. J. L, Popham, B.A. of Wad- 
ham College, of a daughter. 

At Leigh Rectory, the lady of the 
Rev. Henry Somers Cocks, M.A. of 
Christ Church, of a daughter. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We trust the patience of our readers wil] not be exhausted in waiting for our forthcoming 


volume of Music. As far as we are concerned they may be 
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of no un y delay. 


Many thanks to “ H. D.”"—“ D, I. E.”—“ R. J.”—* E. G.” and our other numerous friends and 


Correspondents. 








